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HE men in Dublin, ever since the commence- 
ment of the dispute, have been returning to 
their work—in the manner in which the 

during the war used to return to their farms. It 

a fact, however, that 200 of Mr. Larkin’s followers 

ed the employment of Messrs. Mooney last 

y; it is understood that they are to handle all 
addressed to the company, but otherwise the men 
back on their own terms with the approval of the 
port Union. Messrs. Mooney are, it seems, not 
the employers who agree with Mr. Murphy as to 
scessity of victimisation, since they have reinstated 
man in his old job. For the rest, however, the 
tement difficulty still remains. The employers 
ntly cannot understand the refusal of the men to 

the vague and quite unenforceable promise 

th they have offered on this point. Of course, if 
©men were satisfied that the promise would be carried 
t in a bona-fide manner by all employers, they might 
ive the question of its vagueness ; but how can they 
isfied of anything of the sort? The whole histery 
‘industrial “ settiements” and the spirit in whieh 
ey have often been carried out by employers is there 
J bree their suspicions. In demanding a promise, 
ie performance of which can be definitely tested, they 
eonly following the dictates of experience and common 


* x * 


» Murphy has now explained that he never stated 
all but 5 per cent. of the men could find immediate 
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re-employment if the dispute were closed. What he 
said was that all but 5 per cent. of the disemployed 
could return “ without any sacrifice of principle.” On 
the strength of this the Archbishop of Dublin joyfully 
proclaimed that the employers were in a position to 
reinstate 95 per cent. of the men ; but we pointed out 
at the time that Mr. Murphy’s words might bear quite 
a different interpretation. Deeply disappointed, Dr. 
Walsh now admits that nothing could be more reason- 
able than the proposals put forward by the men but 
rejected by the employers at the recent Conference 
viz., that the latter should undertake that no new 
workers should be re-engaged until the old workers 
had been reinstated. Dr. Walsh, and following him 
the faithful Freeman's Journal, are not yet “ Syn- 
dicalists *’ ; but they have become the decided critics 
of Mr. Murphy. We may look perhaps for some change 
in the attitude of the official Nationalists. 
38 * * 

In October last we drew attention to certain ugly 
rumours afloat about the exploitation of Albania by 
Austrian and Italian financiers. Details of one con- 
cession are now public and make very interesting reading. 
It appears that on October 4th—just in time to forestall 
the arrival at Valona of the Albanian International 
Commission—the self-styled Provisional Government 
there granted a charter to the Wiener Bank (Austrian) 
and the Banca Commerciale (Italo-Austrian) to establish 
a Bank of Albania. This institution, by virtue of a 
concession to endure for sixty years, and to be renewable, 
is to have a virtual monopoly of public finance in the 
future dominions of the Prince of Wied. It is to have 
the sole right of issuing bank-notes, and is to provide 
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and control the coinage of the country. It is to have also 
the sole right of issuing treasury bills and bonds and a 
prior right—other things being equa]—to issue all loans. 


* * * 


Should the Austro-Italian “Bank of Albania ”’ 
demand land from the public domains for sites for its 
offices, such lands are to be given to it. It may promote 
companies, acquire monopolies and obtain concessions. 
No monopolies are to be granted to others without being 
referred to it. It may lend money on mortgage, in 
connection wherewith we note that its legal processes 
will be granted “ immediate execution.” It is to be 
exempt, it would seem, from all taxation, and specifically 
from income-tax or from stamp duty on its papers and 
transactions. In other words, one of the few sources of 
revenue in Albania is to be cut off. Needless to say, 
the “ Provisional Government” had no more right to 
make this bargain than the Ulster Committee has to 
assign the Irish railways to a German syndicate. Has 
our Foreign Office yet protested against this brazen job? 


* * * 


The question of whether or not Great Britain is to be 
represented at the Panama Pacific Exhibition is, under 
the patronage of the Times, rapidly assuming the pro- 
portions of an international problem. The position, in 
effect, is that the British Government has been invited 
to take £100,000 worth of space in the Exhibition, 
and to arrange for that space to be filled by an adequate 
display of the products of British industry. The 
Government, however, after enquiries in commercial 
circles, has apparently satisfied itself that British 
manufacturers are rather tired of the whole business 
of exhibitions, and, at all events, are not sufficiently 
interested in this one for it to be possible to guarantee 
anything like a really representative exhibit. Rather, 
therefore, than run the risk of being officially connected 
with a partial failure the Government has decided 
not to purchase any space at all, but to leave manu- 
facturers to make their own arrangements. The 
German Government, it seems, has come to a similar 
decision. Now we are told that these refusals are being 
taken in the States as evidence of a deep-laid plot on the 
part of Great Britain and Germany to make a concerted 
attack on American commerce. The Times, whilst 
admitting that responsible people in America refuse to 
be frightened by this bogey of an Anglo-German com- 
mercial alliance, nevertheless urges that for the sake 
of maintaining friendly relations with the United States 
our Government’s decision should be reversed. For 
our part we are entirely disinterested on the intrinsic 
merits of the question, but we certainly object to this 
country being driven to take part in the Exhibition 
against its will by a campaign of canards in the American 
Press. A friendly understanding between the two 
countries will not be promoted by our taking such 
absurdities too seriously. 


* * * 
In spite of the oscillations backwards and forwards 
in the stream of applicants for situations in the depart- 


ments of the Leeds Corporation, it is clear that the strike 
‘wally breaking down. The fall of snow early in 


—— 


the week caused considerable inconvenience, since the 
Corporation could only obtain a small proportion of the 
thousand or more extra casual workers who are usually 
engaged in clearing the streets. But the number of 
permanent places remaining to be filled in the gas works 
and other departments appears to be reduced to a few 
hundred. The City Council’s Special Committee of five 
have resolutely refused to allow the men to obtain peace 
with honour by entering into a conference with their 
representatives. They have thus given full rein to the 
spirit of bitterness which is prevalent amongst the 
least socially educated of the rich and middle classes of 
the city. 
* . * 

Notwithstanding the issue of the Leeds strike, and in 
face of the teachings of Mr. Snowden, their representative 
in Parliament, the men employed by the Blackburn 
Corporation in the gas works struck work on Wednesday. 
The demands of the skilled stokers have been met by 
concessions which are said to have been accepted by the 
men, but the Corporation has refused to increase the 
wages of labourers from 6d. to 64d. The men have, 
therefore, ceased work in order to secure this advance, 
which involves the establishment of what is, after all, 
no more than a very meagre standard for “ model” 
municipal employment. This strike differs from that 
at Leeds in that its field is at present more circum- 
scribed. Only a few of the men outside the gas works 
are affected, and there does not appear to be any 
immediate disposition to widen the area of the dispute. 


* * * 


The new Police Union has now become “ ‘1 he National 
Police & Prison Officers’ Union.” It is stated that the 
enrolment of members is proceeding apace, and that 
the Chief Commissioner’s prohibition has resulted in 
only four resignations from the Union, whilst a number 
of police sergeants as well as constables have since 
joined. Meanwhile the Home Office has issued a 
circular to the Prison service intimating that any prison 
officer who joins a Union “ will be deemed guilty of 
conduct contrary to the good order and discipline of 
the service,” and reiterating Mr. McKenna’s declaration 
that no Trade Union can be permitted to be formed 
amongst “ disciplined forces.”’ 


* * * 


We wish that some other member of the Government, 
say, the Postmaster-General, would talk seriously to 
Mr. McKenna, and, if possible, explain to him that 
Trade Unions are quite respectable institutions whose 
existence nowadays is recognised and approved in 
civilised countries not only by statute, but even by 
Government departments, and whose functions are not 
confined to the organisation of strikes. We can quite 
understand, though we do not share, the horror which 
many people seem to feel at the mere thought of @ 
strike of the police forces ; but to judge from the whole 
tone of the letter from Mr. Syme which we print this 
weck the new Union is not likely to be unwilling to 
renounce altogether the use of the weapon of the strike, 
and to give any guarantees on the point that may be 
desired. If, after that, the Home Office were still to 
object to the existence of the Union on grounds of 
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* discipline,” the objection would amount to a con- 
fession that the system of discipline which it maintains 
is dependent upon the men having no means of bringing 
the defects of that system before the bar of public 
opinion, or even before the executive authorities. 


a * * 


New Year’s Day was made the occasion for the 
announcement of two administrative reforms, one by 
the Post Office and the other by the War Office. Mr. 
Samuel is to be congratulated on the efforts which he 
proposes to make to popularise and extend the scope of 
Government Life Insurance business. The method 
proposed for collecting weekly payments by means of 
stamps has the drawback of recalling the most unpopular 
feature of the Insurance Act, but otherwise it is ad- 
mirable, and by reducing administrative expenses to a 
minimum should enable the Post Office to compete 
effectively with the Industrial Insurance Companies in 
spite of the advantages which the latter gain by being 
able to invest their funds at comparatively high rates 
of interest. But we fear that the canvasser is a very 
important factor in the matter of working-class life 
insurance, and there Mr. Samuel finds himself at a 
serious disadvantage. It may not be practicable to 
appoint a staff of special canvassers at the present 
moment, but there are many Government servants who 
are in close touch with large sections of the workers— 
Unemployment Insurance officials for example—and 
who might, if they were so instructed, do much to 
popularise the Post Office as against the Prudential. At 
all events, we do not see why they, as well as Post Office 
servants, should not be encouraged to second Mr. 
Samuel’s efforts by being offered a small commission 
for the introduction of new “ lives.” 


* * * 


Colonel Seely’s resolutions for the New Year are less 
satisfactory. He proposes to increase the pay of army 
officers after a certain number of years’ service, and to 
make greater provision for promotion from the ranks. 
The non-commissioned officer on receiving his com- 
mission is to be granted a special allowance of £150 
towards the cost of his outfit, and £50 a year in addition 
to the ordinary pay of a lieutenant. This is good as far 
as it goes, but the fact remains that in nearly all branches 
of the Service the officers’ pay is quite insufficient to 
meet his ordinary personal expenses, let alone the 
expenses of marrying and bringing up a family; and 
the increases now proposed, ranging in different ranks 
from nothing to 3s. a day, remind one, as the military 
correspondent of the Times says, of “* some change in the 
rates of pay authorised by some rather shabby company 
to an inferior class of tram-conductors.” Dispas- 
sionately considered, our practice of restricting our 
range of selection of commissioned officers to the very 
small class which possesses independent means, stands, 
we imagine, quite alone in the world as an instance of 
short-sighted parsimony. 

* * * 
The Insurance Commissioners have spread something 
like consternation through the ranks of the officials of 
Approved Societies by their decision, communicated 
this week, to postpone the date after which arrears are 


beneath them. 





to count against the insured person for another six 
months. Originally, it will be remembered, Mr. Lloyd 
George arranged that arrears should not count during 
the first year, but this period has now been twice 
extended, each time by the addition of six months ; the 
reason apparently being that the Commissioners cannot 
make up their minds as to how the effect of arrears on 
sickness benefit is to be calculated. Another unex- 
pected blow which the Approved Societies have lately 
suffered arises out of the provision in the 1913 Amending 
Act which has now been officially interpreted as meaning 
that arrears may be paid up retrospectively at the new 
rate of 4d. a week for men and 3d. for women. Pre- 
sumably the Government will eventually be obliged to 
make good to the Societies the very serious financial 
loss arising from these administrative decisions, but in 
the meantime even the soundest of the Societies are 
beginning to feel their actuarial foundations giving way 


* x * 


Our feelings towards Mr. G. S. Street, who has been 
appointed to succeed the late Mr. Charles Brookfield as 
Joint-Examiner of Plays, are feelings of unmitigated 
respect. Mr. Street is a charming essayist with a gentle- 
manly style and a fine reminiscent touch, and he is 
deservedly popular in that section of society where the 
circles of literature and of fashion overlap. He is also 
a man with a past; for he has had a play produced by 
the Stage Society, and has written ah introduction to 
Congreve in which he loudly demanded for comic 
dramatists the right to call a spade a spade. But our 
belief in his enlightenment is the measure of our horror 
at his appointment. If he exercises his functions 
conscientiously and refrains from blue-pencilling serious 
works of art, so much the worse ; for he will merely be 
giving a false impression of an institution which is 
inherently abominable, and staving off its inevitable 
abolition. Were we rich we should certainly offer Mr. 
Street double his present salary to resign the job, on the 
honourable understanding that the appointment should 
be given to the greatest dolt the Lord Chamberlain can 
find. 


*~ * » 


Some interesting figures have been published with 
regard to the work of the Inspectors under the Trade 
Boards Act in the wholesale clothing trade between 
February and September of last year. No fewer than 
108 out of 284 employers visited on the initiative of 
Trade Board officials were found not to be observing 
the Trade Board determinations. In addition, eighty- 
three complaints investigated by the inspectors were 
proved to be of substance, while only nineteen appeared 
to be unfounded. Arrears of wages have been paid to 
371 workers, varying from a few shillings to £5. It is 
clear that a vigilant and persistent inspection will be 
necessary in order to secure the observance of the law. 
The more thorough this inspection is made, the more 
urgent becomes the question of the unification of the 
Trade Boards and Factory Departments. Only thus 
can the unnecessary duplication of inspections be 
avoided. Moreover, if the Trade Boards are to reach 
their full possibilities of usefulness, they cannot be con- 
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fined to wage questions, but must, as in Australia, 
deal with the regulation of hours and general conditions 
of labour; and when this extension comes the dupli- 
cate inspectorate will become an obviously impossible 
anomaly. 

* * * 

One of the most satisfactory features of recent 
changes in the life of the London streets is the gradual 
disappearance of the boy newspaper seller. There are 
still a certain number of such boys who manage to avoid 
the eye of the school attendance officers, who enforce 
the Employment of Children Act in London, but on 
the whole the prohibition of street selling by girls under 
sixteen and boys under fourteen is well enforced. The 
proprietors of the half-penny evening newspapers told 
the Departmental Committee on the Employment of 
Children, in 1909, that they could not possibly dispense 
with the labour of children for selling their wares. They 
have made the same plea their excuse for opposing the 
Employment of Children Bill in three successive years 
with all the influence, both open and secret, which they 
could bring to bear. Nevertheless, the action of the 
London County Council and of a few other authorities 
which have gone almost as far as it is possible to go 
under the present Act in restricting street selling by 
children, has caused the boy and girl sellers to be 
replaced to a large extent by men, who now sell half- 
penny as well as penny papers. The change is thus to 
the advantage both of the boys, who are saved from the 
demoralisation of street employments, and of the aged 
derelicts of our industrial system, whose scanty liveli- 
hood is enhanced without anyone being harmed. Will 
not the Government have the courage to complete the 
process ? 

* . ** 

We publish this week an article by the well-known 
Italian Socialist leader, Professor Enrico Ferri, who is 
one of the chief living exponents of the Lombroso school 
of Criminology. Professor Ferri’s article is a preliminary 
reply to the attack made upon that school by Dr. Goring, 
in the Report of his investigations in English prisons, 
which was published by the Home Office and reviewed 
at some length in our columns a few months ago. The 
point at issue between Dr. Goring and Professor Ferri 
is not very easy to define. Professor Ferri’s school 
maintain that the criminal is marked by certain abnormal 
** stigmata ” of degeneration. Dr. Goring, on the other 
hand, whilst he admits that the criminal tends on the 
average to be shorter, more stupid, and more lacking in 
** social’? virtues than the normal member of the general 
population, maintains, in effect, that these differences 
do not amount to “ abnormal stigmata” and do not 
justify us in speaking of a “ criminal type.” We will 
not presume to offer an opinion on the technical issues 
involved, but we may perhaps say that in our view 
Dr. Goring’s repudiation of the word “ abnormal ”’ is 
to the man in the street, if not to the man of science, 
something more than the mere verbal distinction which 
Professor Ferri suggests it is. In relation, for example, 
to questions of how criminals should be treated by the 
community, the word “ abnormal ”’ would convey a set 
of suggestions very different from those conveyed by 
the phrase “ differing from the average.” 


ee 


UNIVERSITY BLACKLEGS 


N all matters relating to the warfare between 
I employers and employed it is of the first importance 
that the issues should be clearly understood by 
all parties. There is no doubt that the chief cause of 
many a disastrous industrial conflict has been, and wil] 
be again, misunderstanding based partly on ignorance 
of the facts but more, perhaps, upon a very human 
inability to appreciate the point of view of an opponent 
—especially when that opponent belongs to another 
social class. What is needed is more free discussion and 
less of that false dignity which prides itself on meeting an 
attack with silence. We are, therefore, very glad to 
publish the letter which Professor Sadler, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Leeds University, has addressed to us in 
defence of his action in encouraging his students to act 
as “‘ blacklegs ’’ in the Leeds dispute. Professor Sadler 
has not, in our opinion, succeeded in justifying his 
attitude, but at least he has enabled us to understand 
and to discuss the grounds upon which he adopted it, and 
that is much. 

Let us at the outset make it quite clear that what we 
have questioned is not the right of members of the 
University to interfere as individuals in an industrial 
dispute. Members of Universities, like all other citizens, 
are and should be perfectly free to act as they think fit 
in such matters and to volunteer their services as 
‘ blacklegs ”’ either to public authorities or to private 
employers when and how they choose. But for the 
chief executive officer of a University to transmit 
officially to his subordinates and his students an invita- 
tion to come to the rescue of the City (as he would put it) 
or to assist in breaking the strike (as we should put it) is 
another matter altogether. If Professor Sadler had 
chosen personally to go out and help to sweep the roads, 
as perhaps he did, we should have offered no protest. 
What we do most seriously protest against is that he 
should have used his official position to place the 
organisation which he controls at the service of one of 
the parties to the dispute. 

Professor Sadler suggests that he acted “ without any 
feeling of class antagonism,”’ from an entirely impartial 
desire to protect vital services and secure “ the collective 
welfare of all Leeds.”” We are prepared to take his word 
for that, as far as his personal motives are concerned. 
But in a matter of this sort impartiality is not congruous 
with active interference of any kind. To take action is 
to take sides ; and in the present strike the University 
of Leeds has definitely taken sides against the employees 
of the Leeds Corporation. Professor Sadler would have 
it that this was not an ordinary industrial dispute in that 
the strike was directed at services “ vital to the health 
and safety of the organised community.” But if this plea 
is to justify University interference in a dispute we do not 
see how or where it will be possible to draw a line. Most, if 
not all, strikes are directed at services more or less vital 
to the health and safety of the organised community. 
Obvious examples are a coal strike, a railway strike or a 
dock strike: the last dock and transport workers’ 
strike, with the scarcity of food that it caused in London, 
involved interests at least as vital as those attacked by 
the strike of electricians in Leeds. The truth is that the 
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strike is in its nature a barbarous weapon. It is apt 
when used to threaten not only the health and safety of 
the community, but human life itself. It is hard, 
indeed, to think of any strike which might not conceiv- 
ably lead, directly or indirectly, to actual loss of life ; 
and the principle therefore to which Professor Sadler 
attaches so much importance would, logically followed 
out, justify his intervention on almost all occasions. It 
is, of course, possible to imagine hypothetical cases in 
which we should all feel morally impelled to act as 
strike-breakers. A strike of firemen, or the complete 
cutting off of the milk supply of a large city, for example, 
might lead directly to consequences so appalling that we 
should use every means that lay to our hands to avert 
them. But the fallacy of attempting to deduce general 
principles of action from such imaginary cases is that in 
practice they do not, and never will, occur. What 
middle and upper class people in discussing these 
questions are apt to forget is that the leaders of the 
organised working class, whether in Leeds or in London, 
are invariably persons with a very highly developed 
sense of social responsibility. If out of some uncon- 
trolled sectional action of strikers any such extreme 
emergency as we have suggested were to arise, the 
Trades Council would most probably forestall the 
University in coming to the rescue. But, at all events, 
in Leeds there has been no such emergency. The city 
was threatened, no doubt, with some of those more or 
less definite dangers which, as we have said, are 
inseparable from any important strike. But that was 
all. 

But, it may be asked, are not those dangers sufficient 
in themselves to provide moral justification for organised 
intervention ? This brings us to a consideration of the 
strikers’ side of the question. Professor Sadler 
endeavours to justify his action on general grounds 
“apart altogether from the merits of the original 
dispute.” But this we suggest is impossible. The merits 
of the original dispute have necessarily a very important 
bearing upon the question of the duty of the non- 
combatant citizen. For the strikers have a moral case 
behind them which is, at least, entitled to be weighed in 
the balance against the civic duty of averting a break- 
down of public services. In our view—and here, of 
course, Professor Sadler will very likely not agree with 
us—the moral case behind all strikes for increased wages 
is of overwhelming strength. That the manual workers, 
especially the unskilled, should secure for themselves a 
far higher standard of living than that which they can 
obtain even from the best employers at present is, we 
hold, a matter vital in the extreme to the health and 
well-being of the community If other means of seeking 
this object fail, then to strike—however much we may 
deplore the necessity for employing such a weapon in 
this twentieth century—becomes a duty as well as a 
right; a duty which the fact that the employer is a 
public authority only enhances, and the urgency of 
which is enough to outweigh not only a vast amount of 
inconvenience caused to the well-to-do but a great deal 
of suffering and even perhaps some loss of life amongst 
the poor themselves. There is thus, in our view, and in 
the view we believe of a rapidly growing section of the 
public, always a strong moral presumption in favour of 





men who are striking for increased wages. How far 
that general presumption holds good in the particular 
case of the Leeds strike we are not here concerned with. 
Our point is that since the presumption exists it is 
impossible to decide what is the duty of the non- 
combatant citizen in any given case without going into 
the actual merits of the dispute. There are public 
interests no less on one side than on the other. Professor 
Sadler, and those who think with him, may, of course, 
deny this, but in that case they can no longer clain 
to be regarded as impartial persons; for the denial! 
would be evidence of a definite bias in favour of the 
status quo. 

We have discussed the ethical question at some length 
because Professor Sadler has defended the strike- 
breaking in Leeds on the grounds of civic duty ; but for 
the moment it is the practical question that is important. 
As a result of what has occurred a serious breach has 
been made between the University and the organised 
working class. The Trades Council of Leeds has passed 
a vote of censure on the University authorities and has 
cancelled, we understand, the arrangements for a lecture 
by the Vice-Chancellor, one of a series which are being 
delivered under its auspices. When, a year or two ago, 
the leader of the Conservative party on the City Council 
proposed to stop the grant made by the Council to the 
University, the Labour party were particularly active 
—and successful—in opposing this ill-conceived attempt 
to effect a petty economy. But when next the grant 
comes up for consideration we fear that their attitude 
may be, to say the least, less enthusiastic. It is not 
possible at the moment to estimate how far the tutorial 
classes, which are held under the joint auspices of the 
University and the Workers’ Educational Association, 
will be adversely affected, but that there will be some 
set-back seems inevitable. 

Something, it is true, has been done to save the 
situation by three University lecturers who are par- 
ticularly concerned with W.E.A. work, Messrs. Mac- 
gregor, Greenwood and Clay. These three gentlemen 
last week addressed a letter to the Yorkshire Post 
deploring the refusal of the Corporation to meet the 
men’s representatives in conference and urging that such 
a conference would lead to a prompt settlement. The 
Yorkshire Post published the letter with a strong editorial 
comment hinting plainly that University lecturers had 
no business to teach economics “ from the standpoint 
of the trade unions,” and that if they did not mend their 
ways steps would be taken to deprive them of salaries 
provided by benevolent capitalist donors who had very 
different objects in view. It is not necessary to take 
too seriously this attack upon the intellectual freedom 
of academic teachers : the profession is quite capable of 
looking after itself. What is worth noting is that the 
Yorkshire Post is only expressing in frank terms the view 
which is implied in the Vice-Chancellor’s attitude. We 
do not for a moment intend to suggest that Professor 
Sadler consciously regards the University as the preserve 
of the well-to-do. All that he has done in the past bears 
witness to the contrary. But he does apparently hold 
what working-class people are likely to regard as coming 
to the same thing—namely, that the University should 
definitely range itself against the organised workers when 
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the economic claims of those workers happen to come 
into conflict with the claim for “ health and safety ” of 
other sections of the community. He does not even 
consider it necessary to bring the former claims into the 
balance at all ; the latter must, in any case be considered 
paramount. We cannot suppose that we have converted 
him to our view. But we hope he may be willing to 
admit that there is another view, which may be sincerely 
held by people as deeply conscious as he is of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship ; and that it is desir- 
able that a University like that of Leeds should not 
allow itself to appear to be committed in its corporate 
capacity either to one side or to the other. 


WHY TO EXPLORE THE 
SOUTH POLE 


HE grandiose character of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s new Antarctic scheme can scarcely be 
appreciated without a map. All the recent 
dashes at the South Pole—Captain Amundsen’s, Captain 
Scott’s, and Sir Ernest Sheckleten’s own—have been 
made from one side of the vast Antarctic continent, 
the side nearest New Zealand, where the principal 
indenting sea bears the great name of Ross, the discoverer 
of the voleanoes Erebus and Terror. On the opposite 
side, which fronts the South Atlantic, far less has been 
done. The chief inlet, the Weddell Sea, had scarcely 
been explored since Weddell’s day, till the German 
Antarctic expedition of 1911 turned its attention to it, 
and discovered a good landing on the shores of what it 
christened Prinzregent Luitpold Land, in 78° latitude. 
Sir Ernest Shackleton’s plan is to take his ship, if possible, 
to this landing ; to march from thence to the Pole ; and 
then, instead of returning on his tracks, to continue 
across the continent to one of the bases on the Ross 
Sea. The total distance will be 1,700 miles, the longest 
Polar march on record ; about half will be over totally 
unexplored territory, and nobody can foresee what 
mountains or voleanoes, what geological, mineralogical, 
or meteorological secrets, it may prove to contain. 
Travelling is slow at the Poles, because all mechanical 
methods of propulsion over the snow and ice have 
failed. Ponies have failed also, and nothing has been 
found better for sledge-drawing than the two expedients 
of immemorial antiquity, Eskimo dogs and human 
feet on ski. Sir Ernest Shackleton will make these his 
stand-by, but he will also try a new mechanical experi- 
ment. He will have sledges equipped with petrol 
engines and aeroplane propellers. Ordinary motor 
sledges have always broken down, because the instru- 
ment of propulsion sinks in soft snow and gets clogged. 
This trouble the aeroplane propeller should avoid ; 
and if it only worked well for a few days, it would 
substantially quicken a journey, whose average speed 
otherwise cannot exceed 15 miles a day. It is difficult 
not to believe that with some such invention the Poles 
will eventually be made fairly accessible. A contriving 
world like our own will not stop at the dog-and-ski stage 
for ever. The change would increase the scientific 
possibilities of Polar research, but destroy certain others 
which at present add value to it. 


For why is it valuable? How can we justify the 
hazarding of lives as precious as the Scott party’s, or 
how even the monetary expense? The last expedition 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton cost £45,000 ; the present will 
cost £50,000 at least, and another £15,000 or £20,000 
would be gratefully accepted to enable a “ full pro- 
gramme ” to be carried out. What is there to show for 
all this? The answer is, we think, to be found in two 
sets of considerations—one, scientific, the other moral. 
The second are in a sense wholly dependent on the first, 
yet also wholly different from them. 

The scientific argument is usually misstated for 
popular consumption. Geography being an unpopular 
science, it is sought to give the proposition a non- 
geographical and if possible a utilitarian turn. People 
dilate on the collection of geological specimens, or drop 
dark hints on the future of ice-bound gold mines or the 
mysterious value to practical navigators of locating 
precisely the Magnetic Pole. Most of this needs to be 
taken with a very large pinch of salt. It is pathetic 
to read that the Scott party, foodless and fuelless, 
dragged thirty-five pounds avoirdupois of geological 
specimens to their death-camp ; but the pathos becomes 
irony when one realises that the common destiny of 
such things on their arrival in Engiand is the lumber- 
room. The main science served is simply geography, 
and the service is non-utilitarian. The Antarctic 
continent contains the largest area on the map, which is 
still marked white, because humanity has never traversed 
or seen it. Its exploration wrests a secret from nature, 
and answers a question which the spirit of man persists 
in asking. That there may be no material profit in the 
answer is irrelevant ; there is no more in most of the 
questions and answers of metaphysics, and yet meta- 
physics has played a vital part in the growth of our 
human stature. It is, indeed, the condition of life for 
every science that it should disregard utility. This 
is so, not merely because the links in the chain of know- 
ledge are unpredictable and disinterested research sows 
a utilitarian harvest in the most unexpected directions, 
but above all because the freedom of the human spirit 
is bound up with it. Chain that freedom down to narrow 
utility, confine its question-asking instinct to the prison- 
diet of material advantage, and the most precious 
forces in life, the indispensable conditions of growth and 
progress, will be dried up at the source. It is a lesson 
which the old despotisms learned reluctantly and by 
bitter experience, and one which the new democracies 
have in part still to learn. 

The other value of Polar exploration is as a theatre 
of heroic effort and example. If it be true that “ we 
live by admiration, hope, and love,”’ it is also true that 
everyday modern life, with its substitution of machinery 
for effort, its worship of comfort, and its highly artificial 
conditions, does not effectively display some of the 
virtues which we do best to admire. The modern world 
has a real need for heroisms from outside itself ; a need 
often catered for in crude ways, from the football arena 
to the cinematograph hall, but genuine none the less. 
The Polar explorers have supplied this need on its very 
highest plane. Nothing in human nobility can outdo 
some features of the Scott epic; and despite all the 
vapid or nauseous sentimentalising over it, it must have 
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left a deep, abiding, and ennobling impression on every 
thoughtful mind in the nation. Nor does Scott’s case 
stand alone. Can anyone doubt, for instance, the value 
of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s lectures a few years ago to 
the thousands of British schoolboys who heard him so 
gladly ? The very bareness of the Polar stage, the 
failure of machinery, the stark pitting of humanity 
against the elemental forces of Nature, lend a unique 
eloquence to these examples of courage, self-devotion, 
endurance, loyalty, discipline, and mutual help. 

We do not mean that men should go to the Antarctic 
merely to provide us with heroes. Heroism cannot be 
successfully cultivated for its own sake, any more than 
pleasure can. The motive is vital to it; and that is 
why the moral value of Polar exploration depends on 
our recognising its scientific value. The mere suffering 
of hardships or performance of feats can appeal to us 
only on a very low plane, if a worthy motive is wanting. 
The poor scholar who goes hungry in the cause of 
learning may be a hero and inspire truest reverence. 
The “ fasting man” who does so to win a bet or fill a 
music-hall can at best inspire curiosity. This is why 
amateur athletics are morally better, even to watch, 
than professional. In the Polar explorer’s case, where- 
ever the genuine geographical instinct is replaced by an 
instinct of mere record-breaking, we are conscious of 
fatal lapse at once. That has happened with some not 
unsuccessful explorers. There are two other points to be 
remembered. One is that every age must, in the main, 
produce its own heroes. A few heroisms—Marathon, 
for instance—are undying; but the appeal of most, 
even the noblest, is soon dimmed by time. How many 
boys to-day carry Livingstone’s story in their hearts ? 
The other point is that, as with ages, so with nations. 
Nansen is a great figure for us, but he would be vastly 
more if we were Norwegians. Scott’s record means a 
good deal to Europe, but incalculably more to us English- 
men. This fact of nationality may be liked or disliked ; 
it has both advantages and drawbacks ; but meantime 
there it is, a bit of the natural history of mankind. 


THE SITUATION IN PORTUGAL 


T may be doubted whether politics in Portugal have 

I ever presented a more confused and intricate pro- 
blem than just now. The Republicans, who are in 

a majority at Lisbon and Oporto, are divided into parties, 
whose mutual relations are not harmonious. There is 
the party now in power, that of the Democrats, under the 
leadership of the Premier, Senhor Affonso Costa. The 
organs of this party are A Patria and O Mundo, and, non- 
officially, O Seculo. There is the Unionist party, under 
the leadership of Senhor Brito Camacho, with its organ 
A Lucta, which has during the past year lent its support 
to Senhor Costa, and furnished him with a working 
majority in the Chamber. Violently opposed to Senhor 
Costa and the Democratic party are the Evolutionists 
under Senhor Antonio José de Almeida, with their organ 
A Republica, This party represents the real constitu- 
tional opposition within the Republic. Its programme 
is much more moderate than that of the Democrats, and 
its leader is a man of ability ; but it has not hitherto 
shown that it possesses strength to assert itself or even to 
play a prominent part in practical politics. Besides 
these three Republican parties there is the group of 





Independents, also intensely Republican, but opposed to 
the Republic as at present constituted. The leader of 
this fourth party is Senhor Machado Santos, its organ 
O Intransigente. The Royalists no more than the Re- 
publicans offer a united front. There are the supporters 
of King Manoel, the supporters of Dom Migoel (whose 
organ, A Nagao, was temporarily suspended owing to the 
wrecking of its offices by the Carbonarios), and a third 
party of Royalists, who may be called Sebastianistas. 
These last are filled with a vague discontent and look 
unfailingly to the return of former conditions, but know 
not exactly what they want or what prince they would 
have to reign over them. These indefinite and idealistic 
Royalists in Portugal occupy much the same position as 
the Carlists in Spain. A fourth Royalist party is com- 
posed of unpatriotic persons, who desire foreign interven- 
tion and persuade themselves that order will be 
thoroughly restored only under a foreign prince, with 
foreign troops at his back. Then there is the Socialist 
party, with its organ O Socialista, which has gained some- 
what in strength recently, and has attacked the Republic 
as it perhaps never attacked the Monarchy, complaining 
that the lot of the workmen has grown worse, that the 
Governments of the Republic have been as selfish and 
incompetent as those of the Monarchy, and that the main 
difference has been that, whereas under the Monarchy 
there was a vigorous Opposition Press, no such Press has 
been allowed to exist under the Republic. The Syndi- 
calists, with their journal O Sindicalista, also have many 
adepts among the workmen, and in the Navy. There 
exist, too, many Anarchist manufacturers of bombs, and 
many Radical Republicans, who have already made 
several attempts to effect a coup d état and replace the 
present Ministry by a Ministry of a more frankly popular 
and Socialistic character, and to inaugurate the Republica 
Radical, of which the conspirators wore the yellow badge. 

And through all these groups and parties runs the 
sinister vein of the Carbonaria, the white Carbonarios, 
the black Carbonarios, the “* Sons of Night ”’ (Filhos da 
Noite), the devotees of Senhor Costa. It would require 
a Talleyrand to thread these mazes. Yet it is a country 
of but six million inhabitants, and the census taken 
at the end of 1911 records the number of those who can 
neither write nor read as 75 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation. These illiterates have not the vote and are for the 
most part indifferent to politics; so that we have this 
dozen or more of contending parties in a million and a 
half inhabitants. What hope can be there of order 
coming out of this chaos, or of any improvement in the 
social and economic life of the nation so long as each of 
these groups believes that it has the one panacea and 
that it must oppose the other groups as injurious to the 
welfare of their country? So far Dr. Affonso Costa has 
ridden the storm, and shown some skill in grasping the 
many threads of the situation. Though not a man of 
broad or far-reaching views, he is a politician of keen 
intelligence : he is quick to see an advantage and to 
follow up an opportunity. He has succeeded in obtatn- 
ing and retaining power for himself and his party, but he 
has only done this at the expense of making enemies on 
all sides, while winking at the proceedings of his party 
bosses. The Democrat party cannot be acquitted of the 
chief responsibility for the widespread discontent and for 
the isolation in which the Republic now subsists. Far 
from seeking to win over opponents, it has heaped insults 
and insinuations even on fellow Republicans whom it has 
suspected of a tendency to moderation, and has en- 
couraged the Carbonarios to spy out and persecute. And 
its leader, Senhor Costa, is, like Janus, double-faced. On 
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the one hand he represents himself (especially in his inter- 
course with the foreign ministers) as a man of sense and 
moderation, on the other hand he freely endorses the out- 
rages committed by the Carbonarios. He is thus more 
likely to succeed for a while than to bring any true or 
permanent improvement to the State of Portugal. Like 
the performance of a rope-dancer, his administration 1s 
unlikely to be prolonged and may end in disaster, how- 
ever skilfully he maintains his balance for the moment. 
‘““He knows that Portugal is threatened by only one 
danger—Bankruptcy,” said his intimate friend, the 
editor of the Mundo, last March ; and to the abolition of 
the deficit Senhor Costa has devoted much of his energy. 
But since the effect of his policy has been to drive capital 
from the country, the distress in Portugal has become 
worse than it was before the revolution, the exchanges 
have gone down and emigration has gone up. I* may be 
argued that this is but natural after a revolution. Sut 
the revolution of October, 1910, was not in itself a great 
upheaval, and it was followed by an attitude of expecta- 
tion and, in parts of the country, of welcome. The igno- 
rant who had been led to look for the millennium were, 
of course, doomed from the first to disappointment ; but 
level-headed observers have been not less deeply dis- 
appointed in the results of the revolution. They had 
expected better administration and less politics, but they 
have seen politics more and more invade every depart- 
ment of the life of the nation. Notably, they have seen 
education become, as it were, a clause in the anti-clerical 
question, and party placed above the welfare of the 
country, even above the Republic. Especially the 
attempt to hamper free thought and the liberty of the 
Press, a proceeding contrary to all the professions of the 
Republicans, is fraught with utmost danger to the Re- 
public itself. The administration of Senhor Costa is 
already looked upon as tyranny and compared with the 
autocracy of Senhor Jofio Franco a few years ago. No 
doubt a country of expert conspirators and professional 
malcontents needs a strong hand at the helm. A weak 
and tolerant Government has no chance of long duration, 
and the quick succession of Ministries has had ruinous 
consequences for the country. But whereas an impar- 
tially intolerant Government would be hated but might 
be respected, the Government of Senhor Costa is held to 
be partial and intolerant, and has won neither affection 
nor respect. O Socialista wrote as follows last July : 
‘* A violent change of Government may be welcomed by 
honest Republicans and sincere patriots who desire a 
modern, tolerant and progressive Republic, and an era 
of tranquillity, work and study for their country. . . . 
Like Jo&o Franco and all tyrannical despotic Govern- 
ments, Senhor Costa’s Government has produced an effect 
profoundly revolutionary. By his attitude in power he 
has made more anarchists and syndicalists than have 
been secured by all the work of propaganda.” And in 
many camps, openly or underground, men are working 
and plotting to undermine the present Administration. 
Should their efforts succeed, what will next emerge from 
the Portuguese seething-pot ? Prophecies are vain. 
A. F.G. 


THE NEXT STEP IN CASUAL 
LABOUR POLICY 


T is a quarter of a century since the acuter students 

I of unemployment problems began to pronounce 
that the existence of large masses of permanently 
under-employed labour was a more far-reaching cause 





of social degradation than even the ravages of cyclical] 
and seasonal depressions of trade. It is nearly five years 
since the publication of Mr. Beveridge’s book and of the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission disseminated a 
clear analysis of the phenomenon of casual labour, which 
was accepted with unanimity by every school of social 
reformers. The disease has thus been comparatively 
well understood for a considerable time ; and the list of 
proposals for improving the position of casual labour is 
now alongone. They group themselves naturally under 
three heads. First we have proposals for organising 
the labour market, while leaving the system of employ- 
ment essentially unchanged. Schemes for registration, 
preference lists, the establishment of labour exchanges 
or clearing houses, the reduction of the number of 
** stands ”’ at which men are taken on, or of the number 
of “ calls ’’ held during the day at such stands, are the 
most important suggestions under this head. Secondly 
we have proposals involving alterations in the actual 
system of employment. The first step in this direction 
—already secured by most dockers but not by other 
casual workers—is the establisiaient of a minimum 
period of engagement of at !east half a day instead of an 
hour. The next step is the substitution of a single 
weekly payment for the casual payment of men by all 
the employers for whom they have worked during the 
week. Much again can be done by large employers, 
who are often able, if they choose, to replace many of 
their casual hands by permanent men; and the In- 
surance Act endeavours to encourage such a policy by 
its system of levying contributions. In Hamburg it 
has been found possible to go a step farther still by the 
joint employment of men by more than one firm. But 
a more far-reaching proposal is that groups of employers 
should collectively guarantee a minimum wage to men 
who are irregularly employed, whether their services are 
required or not ; or that all men not permanently em- 
ployed by a single employer, should be granted a mini- 
mum wage by a public authority (including representa- 
tives of the men themselves) and hired out to employers 
who require them. Thirdly we have proposals for 
compensating men for intermittent lack of employment, 
without necessarily guaranteeing a minimum wage. It 
has been suggested, for example, that subsidiary occu- 
pations should be provided for dock labourers, but this, 
in so far as it is practicable, can only be very gradually 
realised. More helpful immediately would be the appli- 
cation of compulsory unemployment insurance to dock 
labour, and possibly other casual labour trades ; or the 
payment of a fixed sum to all duly registered men who 
are unable to obtain work on any day (possibly in the 
form of checks, which could be cashed weekly). 

A certain amount of experiment has been undertaken 
in this country in connection with several of these pro- 
posals. The schemes of registration, joint pay centres 
and clearing houses at Liverpool, Goole and Manchester 
have been the subject of considerable attention. A 
very valuable report on the first year’s working of the 
Liverpool scheme by Mr. R. Williams has recently been 
issued, and already from this experiment certain con- 
clusions may be drawn of considerable importance to 
the question of the direction of casual labour policy in 
the immediate future. It is clear that any effective 
scheme for reorganising the casual labour markets must 
involve a degree of organisation, both of employers and 
workers, which can only be secured in practice cither 
with the mutual consent of both parties or with the 
consent of one of them backed by a strong public opinion 
and vigorous action on the part of a government depart- 
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ment, Further, although such organisation would no 
doubt prove to be greatly to the advantage of both 
parties in the long run, it is found that tangible imme- 
diate inducements must be offered to the workers in 
order to secure their adhesion. The chief practical 
advantage, which has rendered the Liverpool scheme 
popular with the men, after a year’s trial, is the joint 
pay arrangement. The Government now has the power 
under the amended Insurance Act to offer the London 
docker, through a scheme of registration, substan- 
tial advantages in the shape of absolute security 
against the possibility of having to stamp his own card 
in order to obtain work, and the shifting of all except 
1d. of the 7d. insurance contributions on to the employer 
in eases where the man only works one day in the week. 
These privileges should certainly be accorded to all 
casual workers without delay, But no schemes of regis- 
tration will carry us very far along the road to the 
organisation of the labour market. A complete and 
rigid system of engagement not merely through, but 
also at, labour exchanges—such as obtains in Hamburg 
alone of all the ports in the world—would not be tole- 
rated in England by employers or workpeople unless it 
were accompanied by advantages other than those 
arising from organisation per se. And it should be noted 
that although rigid organisation can, in theory, con- 
siderably reduce, it cannot by any means abolish, the 
fringe of casual labour. 

Another point which experience is making clear is 
that decasualisation in the shape of “ squeezing out ” 
individuals who are already making a partial living at 
the docks, is not a policy which can in practice be 
adopted. The instinct of fellowship in the working 
classes would in any case prevent, and rightly prevent, 
its execution unless some provision were made for the 
men “ squeezed out.”” No doubt such provision could 
in one way or another be made if Society wished to make 
it, but it is not clear that any process of “squeezing out”’ is 
generally called for. For it appears that, large as is the 
surplus at times, the available supply of actual dockers 
willing to work at any given moment is in many ports 
not greatly, if at all, in excess of the maximum number 
that may be required. In Liverpool there has been 
proved to be a shortage in the busy season, which in all 
probability is mainly, if not wholly, due to the natural 
unwillingness of many men to work regularly as long as 
they can earn relatively large sums by bursts of work. 
In London there is no doubt always a large absolute 
surplus of willing workers. But the most hopeful line of 
policy lies not in the theoretical discussion of means of 
“ squeezing out” the surplus, but in the control of the 
entry to the dockers’ oceupation through a system of 
registration. This must be the foundation of future 
policy, though it is no more than a foundation. Where 
there is an absolute surplus the entry to the occupation 
must be blocked, and the employers must make the best 
of the “stagnant pools” of labour which they have 
themselves created. Where the surplus is small or non- 
existent the entry, without being closed, must be care- 
fully controlled. The docker has a right to stop the 
indiscriminate use of his occupation as a system of 
outdoor relief or unemployment insurance by men of 
other trades. 

But what is really needed is that a beginning should 
be made with the drastic revision of the actual methods 
of employment of casual labour. It is satisfactory to 
find a shipowner like Mr. Lawrence Holt laying down 
the principle that dock “ labour cannot be expected to 
hold itself at the regular service of the trade unless it is 


guaranteed a regular adequate means of livelihood.” It 
follows from this that the employers of casual labour 
must pay for as large a reserve of labour as they choose 
to maintain. Otherwise they are being subsidised, not 
to say pauperised, by the community, which has to 
provide in one way or another for the temporarily dis- 
carded workers. 

On the other hand, it is not only useless, but positively 
harmful to increase the hourly wage of dock labourers, 
without increasing both the opportunity and the 
obligation of regular work. For the larger hourly rate 
is apt to mean for the docker not a larger income, but 
less work. Under present conditions the weekly 
income tends always to approximate to a customary 
standard of living—and a very low standard of living 
at that. To secure a real improvement the entrance 
to the occupation must be restricted. As soon as a 
ring is drawn around each casual labour market by an 
efficient system of registration, then it will be both 
possible and incumbent upon the Government to 
contrive that in one way or another every man within 
that ring is able to earn an annual living wage, dis- 
tributed in approximately equal weekly payments. The 
first step may be the application to dock labour of a 
system of compulsory unemployment insurance, in 
which it will be only reasonable that the employer 
should bear the whole cost of the contributions. But 
in any case, sooner or later, if the problem of casual 
labour is to be solved, it must become an accepted, 
and by one means or another a realised, principle that 
every man who is allowed to apply for work at a recog- 
nised stand, and who is thus admitted to be a member 
of the genuine labour reserve, is_ entitled to 
be guaranteed a regular and adequate remuneration. 
The closing of the ranks of the existing armies of casual 
labourers is the key to the situation, and we would urge 
the dockers to make this the first plank in their pro- 
gramme. Many of the notable successes of Trade 
Union action have been based on a restricted entry to 
the trade secured and controlled by the Unions concerned. 
But the unskilled casual labourer requires State assist- 
ance in this matter just as the sweated worker requires 
State assistance in the matter of wages. There are then 
two rights which the dockers should demand from the 
Government : First the right to limit the number of their 
competitors ; and second, the right to be paid for service 
in the reserve as well as for service in the active ranks. 
So long as these rights are withheld the half-starved 
casual worker cannot be said to owe moral obligations 
of any kind either to his employers or to Society. 


THE TERRORS OF POLITICS 


HERE is a good deal to be said for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s complaint against the world at 

Criccieth the other day for its treatment of 
politicians. In one sense, it may be better to throw a 
brick at a politician than to trust him. At the same 
time, if you keep throwing bricks all day at your ser- 
vants—which is simply the English for Ministers—you 
may ultimately distract their attention from their 
work, and even drive them from the place without any 
of its having got done. It may, of course, be your 
object, not to keep your servants up tothe mark, but to 
get rid of them altogether, and throwing bricks may be 
an effective enough way of doing this. Unhappily, it is 
a habit that, once acquired, is by no means easy to 
B 
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discontinue. One throws one’s first brick as a public 
duty ; before one has got through one’s first cart-load, 
however, one is throwing for the sheer exhilaration of the 
thing. It is difficult, for instance, to believe that, if 
Mr. Leo Maxse went to Paradise itself, he would be able 
to forget his cunning with the words “ swindlers,” 
** rogues,” ‘‘ cabals,’’ and so forth; one feels sure that 
he would discover some angels crying out to be denounced 
for singing “ cocoa’ hymns, and some committee of the 
saints which it was necessary to arraign as Foozle & 
Co. The popularity of Mr. Maxse’s redundant abuse in 
The National Review, seems to us to be one of the most 
significant phenomena of the day. It is a symptom 
of the reviving taste for looking on one’s political 
opponent not only as a public, but as a private, villain. 
There was probably never a time when it was a more 
popular amusement, both in print and at the dinner 
table, to give a twist of criminality to the portraiture 
of political enemies. When Daniel O’Connell denounced 
Disraeli as “the heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died on the cross,’’ he was abusing him, not 
for his home life, but as a publie figure. Similarly, 
when Sir William Harcourt described Mr. Chamberlain 
as ‘‘a serpent gnawing a file,’’ he said nothing which 
would make even the most proper lady shrink from 
bowing to Mr. Chamberlain in the street. The 
modern sort of nomenclature, however, has gone 
beyond this. It is a constant suggestion that Cabinets 
are recruited from Pentonville and Wormwood Scrubs. 
One would hardly be surprised, on meeting a Prime 
Minister nowadays, to find that he had the bristly chin 
and the club of Bill Sikes. As for the rank and file of 
Ministers, one does not insult Bill Sikes by comparing 
them to him. One thinks of them rather as on the level 
with racecourse sneak-thieves, and the bullies of dis- 
orderly houses. Decidedly, they are not persons to 
take tea with. 

Calumny, of course, is as old as Adam—or, at least, 
as Joseph—and one remembers that even Mr. Gladstone 
was accused of the vulgarest immorality till a journalist 
tracked him down and discovered that it was rescue 
work, and not the deadly sin with the largest circulation, 
which was his private hobby. That sort of libel no man 
can escape who ventures to remain alive. Perhaps we 
should come to hate our public men as the Athenians 
came to hate Aristides if we could find nothing evil to 
think about them. What the politician of the 
present day has to fear is not an occasional high tide of 
calumny, or even a volley of the old-fashioned abusive 
epithets, which are, so to speak, all in the day’s play. 
It is rather the million-eyed beast of suspicion which 
democracies every now and then embosom as a pet. 
Often it seems a noble beast, for it is impossible to be 
suspicious all the time without sometimes suspecting 
the truth. Its food, however, is neither primarily truth 
nor primarily falsehood ; it thrives on both indifferently. 
And we foresee that, during the transition stage between 
the break-up of the old manners of servility and the 
inauguration of the new manners of service, this beast 
is going to be more voracious than ever. This may 
from some points of view be a good thing. It will be 


an announcement, at least, of new forces struggling to 
become politically observant. 


On the other hand, 


from the politician’s point of view, it will be not only 
deplorable, but terrifying. It will be worse than 
having to fight wild beasts in the arena. Politics, it 
is safe to prophesy, will before long call for as cool a 
nerve, as determined a heroism, as aviation. 

It may be that things have always been like this— 
that base motives have been imputed to politicians ever 
since politics began—that one’s political enemies always 
charged one with a dishonest greed for the spoils of 
office and all the rest of it. But the terror of the 
politics of the future is likely to be, not that one will be 
abused by one’s enemies, but that one will be abused by 
one’s friends. That is the tendency in a democracy 
which has not yet found itself. It is a tendency which 
one sees occasionally at work to-day at labour conven- 
tions. The unofficial leaders denounce the official 
leaders; the official leaders retort in kind; and the 
hosts of Labour set out to face the enemy tugging at 
each other’s ears. There is no job on earth which we 
envy less than the job of a Labour leader. The Tory 
and Radical leaders are supported at least in public by 
their respective parties ; but the Labour leader at home 
among his followers is commonly regarded as a cross 
between a skunk and a whited sepulchre. As a rule, it 
may be, he deserves all he gets, but the point is that he 
would get it just the same whether he deserved it or not. 
The light that beats upona Labour M.P.’s seat on the 
platform is a thousand times fiercer and more devouring 
than any that ever beat upon a throne. This partly 
arises from the fact that the working classes are less 
practised than others in concealing what passes through 
their minds. If they suspect the worst they say so 
instead of passing a vote of thanks to the object of their 
suspicions. Further, they are still fresh enough to 
politics to be very exacting in their demands upon 
politicians. Other people have got accustomed to the 
idea that lawyers, whether Liberal or Tory, do not go 
into the House of Commons, as the Americans say, for 
their health. They have settled down comfortably to 
regard politics as a field of personal ambition even more 
than a field of public service. No doubt the two aims 
are, to a great extent, compatible, but, even so, no one 
expects the ordinary party politician to have the faith 
that goes to the stake for a conviction. Labour, on the 
other hand, in so far as it is articulate, does demand 
faith of this kind from its leaders. If they do not 
possess it already it is prepared to thump it into them 
with a big stick. 

The difficulty is to retain this faith after one has been, 
as it were, inside politics. One goes into politics 
believing in the faith that will remove mountains : one 
remains in politics believing in the machine that will 
remove mole-hills. It is only the rare politician who 
does not ultimately succumb to the fatal fascination of 
the machine. It may be the party machine or the 
Parliamentary machine or the administrative machine. 
In any case, and to whatever party he belongs, he soon 
comes to take it for granted, not that the machine must 
be made to do what the people want, but that the 
people must learn to be patient, even to the point of 
reverence, with the machine, and must be careful to keep 
it supplied, not with the vinegar of criticism, but with 
the oil of agreement, which alone enables its wheels to 
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run smoothly. Democracy has again and again had to 
rise up and smash its machines, just because they had 
become idols in this way. No doubt, even were 
Socialism in full swing, the idolatry of machinery would 
still, to some extent, continue, and new machines would 
constantly have to be invented to take the place of the 
old as soon as the latter began to acquire this pseudo- 
religious sanction. There will probably still also be 
people who will go about wanting to destroy machinery 
from a rather illogical idea that anything which is even 
capable of being turned into an idol must be evil. The 
politicians and the anti-politicians will always stand to 
each other in the relation of priests and iconoclasts. 
“ Priests of machinery,” indeed, would be a much more 
realistic description of most politicians than Mr. Lloyd 
George’s phrase, “ priests of humanity.” 

There you have the politician’s doom. There you 
have the real terror for the good man going into politics. 
He dreads not that he will be called names so much as 
that he will deserve them. Office, he knows, is as 
perilous a gift as riches, and the temptation to be a 
tyrant, if it is only in a committee room down a side 
street, has destroyed men who stood out like heroes 
against drink and the flesh-and gold. The House of 
Commons could easily drift into becoming the house of 
the six hundred tyrants, if only we would permit it. 
There is no amulet against the despotism of politicians 
except living opinions among the people. It would be 
foolish, however, merely because politicians are m 
danger of setting themselves up as tyrants, to propose 
to exterminate them. They can, if taken in time and 
domesticated, be made at least as useful as the horse and 
the cow. Indeed, so long as they are content to be 
regarded merely as our poor brothers, they can be as 
useful as any other human beings almost, except the 
saints. But they must demand no sacrosanctity for their 
position. At present, when they denounce people for 
abusing them, they are as often as not angry merely at 
being criticised. They are too fond of thinking that it is 
the chief function of the electors to pass votes of con- 
fidence in them. That is why, heartily as we love 
politicians, we would keep them on a chain. But we 
would not throw stones at them in their misery. We 
would even feed the brutes. 


MEDICAL REFEREES UNDER 
THE INSURANCE ACT 


By a Frrenpiy Soctety OFFicrav. 


EFERENCE was made recently in these columns to 
R the medical referees appointed last September by 
the London Insurance Committee to check the 
work of the doctors on the London panel. These appoint- 
ments at once raise questions as to the status and the control 
of the medical men appointed, and it is high time that some 
of these questions were settled. The importance of the 
matter is evident from the fact that in London the six 
medical men appointed by the Insurance Committee are, 
practically speaking, the final arbiters as to whether or not 
sickness benefit should be paid to any of the million and a 
half of insured persons whose cases may be submitted to 
them. 
At the present moment the position is as follows :— 
Medical referees have been directly appointed by two or 





three Insurance Committees only, those of Bristol, Bath and 
London, the Bristol referee having been appointed early in 
1913 and the London six last September. These referees 
are now paid for partly by the Insurance Committee and 
partly by the approved societies making use of their 
services, though originally the Bristol and the Bath referees 
were paid for solely by the Insurance Committee. Several 
other Insurance Committees are taking steps to appoint 
referees to be paid solely by the approved societies. In 
addition to these, some approved societies have their own 
medical advisers who act as referees in any case in which 
the Society has doubts. Again, a large number of Societies, 
although having no special medical adviser of their own, 
make considerable use of the services of local practitioners, 
often selected at haphazard, to examine and report on 
doubtful cases. The proper fee for such an examination 
has recently been fixed by the British Medical Association 
at 10s. 6d. Finally, it is understood that the Insurance 
Commissioners themselves have been largely augmenting 
their medical staff, presumably with a view to forming the 
nucleus of a medical Inspectorate. 

It will be evident, then, that at present there is no uniform 
scheme for the appointment of medical referees, and accord- 
ingly it is a matter of great difficulty for approved society 
officials to obtain a reliable second opinion on any doubtful 
case. The need, however, for such an opinion is irresistibly 
driven home on every person who handles sickness claims 
under the Insurance Act. The panel doctor’s certificate— 
“I have to-day examined you and I certify that you are 
incapable of work owing to *—cannot be taken at its 
face value. These certificates are foremost among the 
weapons with which the doctors must of necessity compete 
one with another. Every insured person has “ free choice 
of doctors,” and a doctor who hesitates to grant a certificate 
or who is prompt in declaring a patient off the funds is 
seriously handicapping himself in the race for fees. Such a 
doctor will soon find the lists of his more accommodating 
confréres growing at his expense. And this is not the only 
reason why the sickness certificates need so carefully watch- 
ing. Another, and one almost as important, is the faulty 
diagnosis that springs from the hurried attention which is all 
that a busy panel doctor can give his patients. Often and 
often an observant secretary will notice a case that has been 
certified for several weeks as debility or anemia or dyspepsia 
will suddenly be labelled with the name of a much graver 
disease, which has been present all the time, but has 
passed unnoticed in previous “ examinations.” The patient 
has thus been receiving quite inadequate treatment for some 
weeks, and recovery is correspondingly delayed. The 
following are three actual cases from one society’s recent 
experience :— 

Case 1.—Certified by panel doctor as “‘ dyspepsia”’ and 
“ pleurisy.” Referee finds patient suffering from “* phthisis.” 

Case 2.—Certified as suffering from “ indigestion.” 
Referee’s verdict, “ floating kidney.” 

Case 3.—Certified (in succeeding weeks) as suffering from 
“colitis, gastric catarrh, indigestion, rheumatism.” Re- 
feree’s verdict, “ chronic appendicitis.” 

These are three quite typical cases, and they could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The state of affairs in which they 
have their root is well illustrated by the following story 
current in the East End of London. Scene: the consulting 
room of a busy panel doctor in Bethnal Green during surgery 
hours. Enter a patient. Doctor: ‘“‘ Now, my man, what’s 
the matter with you? Pains inside you? Put out your 
tongue ” (feels pulse also). ‘* Here—(writes)}—There’s your 
prescription, and there’s your certificate. Hurry up out, 
please.” Patient: “* But what about your fee?” Doctors 
“No fees to panel patients.” Patient: “ But I’m not a 
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panel patient—I’m not insured; I work on my own.” 
Doctor: “‘ What! not a panel patient ? Why didn’t you 
say so before? Come back and take off your coat!” 
(produces stethescope, ete.). Possibly this story is some- 
what apochryphal, but it undoubtedly possesses sufficient 
groundwork of truth to show why a second opinion is so 
necessary with the panel system as at present administered, 
and why the approved societies (or rather their officials) are 
demanding with so amazing a unanimity that such a second 
opinion should be available in the form of medical referees. 
There is no doubt, too, that this demand for the wholesale 
appointment of referees will find a place in the report of the 
Schuster Committee. 

We come then to the questions involved in such a course, 
the first and most paramount of which is, by whom are 
referees to be appointed and paid, and accordingly, to whom 
are they to be responsible ? There are four authorities who 
might make the appointments—the doctors themselves, the 
approved societies, the Insurance Committees or the Insur- 
ance Commission. We can deal with these by a process of 
elimination. The appointment of referees by the medical 
profession can be dismissed shortly. It would never com- 
mend itself to the approved societies, whose view would be 
that the local medical practitioners, including amongst 
them the very persons to be adjudicated on by the referees, 
could not possibly be responsible for the appointment or 
control of the referees. 

Less still should the approved societies be the authorities 
to set up and control a general scheme of medical refereeing, 
for they are financially interested even more directly than 
the doctors. To an official who has a direct interest in 
keeping down the expenditure on benefits (and this potent 
motive in approved society officials must not be lost sight of) 
the temptation to put pressure on the referees would be 
irresistible, and indeed, inevitable. Further, there is more 
than one way of referring a sick member to an indepen- 
dent doctor, and it is a most improper thing for insured 
persons to be threatened with an unpleasant examina- 
tion as an alternative to declaring off the funds. <A 
scandalous example of what can be done by approved 
society officials who control a medical referee of their 
own occurred the other day in a Midland town. One 
morning all the sick members in the town received a letter 
ordering them to attend at the Socicty’s offices at a given 
time, and intimating further that any member who declared 
off in the meantime need not go through the ordeal. At the 
stated hour all sorts and conditions of sick people with 
differing degrees of illness came and waited in the cold 
outside a small office where the Society’s referee proposed 
to “ administer the question ”’ to them all in turn. Happily 
a stop was put to the proceedings by a member of the local 
Insurance Committee, whose protests, couched in the most 
emphatic language, caused the officials to think better of 
them. This illustrates the danger of putting the referees 
into the societies’ hands. 

The same objections apply to the administration of the 
referee system by the Insurance Committees, since these 
Committees are controlled by the approved societies. It is 
quite clear that if these lucrative positions are in the gift of 
the Insurance Committees the referees will be influenced, 
unconsciously perhaps, but inevitably, by the feelings of the 
majority. An example of the pernicious effects of the control 
of referees by the approved societies through the Insurance 
Committee occurred in October last, when the London 
Insurance Committee decided to force upon its referees the 
task of moral inquisitor into the private lives of some of the 
insured persons by requiring them to report, if requested, 
““as to whether the insured person is suffering from a 
disease caused by misconduct ”’ ! 





It is therefore clear that the only authority qualified to 
appoint medical referees is the Insurance Commission itself, 
and all those who agree in the necessity for the appointment 
of medical referees should press for the system being under 
the control of none but the central Insurance Department. 
It is only in this way that the medical tribunals—for that is 
what the system amounts to—can be placed above suspicion, 
a position which the existing referees, however high their 
professional qualifications, cannot by the’ nature of their 
appointment occupy. 

Furthermore, the referees must be something more than 
mere part-time practitioners hurriedly judging a case for a 
fee. They must be whole-time salaried civil servants— 
eminent in experience and unchallenged in impartiality— 
the judicature of the future National Medical Service. 
Under the present haphazard arrangements there is often 
no guarantee that the opinion of the referee is better worth 
having than that of the ordinary practitioner. The other 
day a man burnt his hand very badly. After paying him 
sickness benefit for some weeks, his Society sent him to a 
referee, who examined him cursorily and pronounced him 
capable of work. As a matter of fact the injured hand was 
entirely powerless, and accordingly the man appealed to his 
Society, which had “ declared him off” on the strength of 
the referee’s report. They sent for him and had him 
examined by their own medical adviser, who thoroughly 
examined and tested him, and pronounced him incapable of 
work for weeks to come. Had the report of the official 
medical referee been acted upon the man would have been 
despoiled of several weeks’ sick pay to which he was entitled. 
An incident like this is disturbing in the extreme, and illus- 
trates the need for a judicial medical service that can be 
thoroughly relied upon. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian reported last 
Tuesday that serious friction had arisen between the panel 
doctors and the referees, the former naturally enough 
standing by their patients against the decisions of the third 
party. In his opinion the only way out of the difficulty— 
so seriously does it loom on the horizon—is the establishment 
of a State Medical Service. The Government, it was hinted, 
are inclining more every day to the view that the manifold 
troubles which are besetting the Approved Societies and 
the local Insurance Committees in relation beth to certifi- 
cation and treatment can only be removed in this way. 

This leads to the consideration of another feature of 
the medical referee’s work ; in what circumstances are his 
(or her) services to be called upon? Can they be invoked 
solely by the approved society officials, or can the insured 
person himself “‘ appeal unto Cesar”? More important 
still, can the referee be called upon by the panel practitioner 
in doubt as to diagnosis? This latter question opens up 
the whole subject of the miserable inadequacy of the existing 
arrangements, which make absolutely no provision whatever 
for those services which are “ outside the scope of a prac- 
titioner of ordinary competence and skill,” and which are, 
accordingly, legion. The general practitioner with one or 
two thousand persons on his list must necessarily come 
across many cases in which he feels the need of a second 
opinion. No means now exist for mecting the need, except, 
if he is fortunately situated, some voluntary hospital. The 
Insurance Commission, whose fatal blunder was the cause 
of the present limited service, ought to be the first to jump 
at the present opportunity of remedying their blunder to 
some extent by setting up a system that not only would 
answer the demand for medical Courts of Appeal for doubtful 
sickness cases, but also would supplement the present 


inadequate service where such addition is most needed. 
A. G. 
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DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 
I. 


OREIGN affairs get little attention from the British 
F democracy. They take no interest in the windings 
of the diplomatic maze. War thrills them from a safe 
distance as a romantic spectacle. Of Armageddon as a 
reality, capable of blotting out British and European 
civilisation together, they do not really conceive, though 
at least twice in the last few years it has come very near. 
Most are content to live like Noah’s people: they ate, they 
drank, they married, they gave in marriage, and knew not until 
the flood came and destroyed them all. 

This is true of all parties. Since the “ continuity ”’ 
doctrine came in there are no party policies on foreign 
affairs. The Labour party sometimes professes to have onc ; 
but only a few individuals know what it means. The apathy 
of Labour organisations and conferences can be measured by 
the irresponsible good-nature with which they will pass by 
acclamation, undiscussed, almost any motion on foreign 
affairs that comes before them with a seemingly gencrous 
ring. The scope of these motions is often world-wide ; their 
phrasing is drastic and absolute; but they constantly 
embody contradictory principles, and they are based on less 
study of the facts than would justify any business man in 
investing a shilling or any just man in hanging a cat. So far 
as coherent ideas lie behind the conflicting demands, at 
one moment for the restriction or abolition of armaments, 
at the next for crusades against foreign tyrants which would 
land us in the bloodiest wars, these ideas are either a legacy 
from the old Radicalism or a loan from organised Con- 
tinental Socialism. The latter is much the more living force ; 
and the influence of its views on international affairs is bound 
to increase in Great Britain. 

At present, as anyone may see who follows the debates at 
International Socialist congresses or the action of the 
International Socialist Bureau, these views are confused 
between two principles, which are in essence incompatible 
indeed, opposite. We may call them Cosmopolitanism and 
Internationalism. Cosmopolitanism, as Socialists have held 
it, means that nations are unrealities, “ national interests ” 
a meaningless phrase, patriotism a nuisance, and all wars 
caused by capitalism. This came very naturally to the 
early Socialists. In the France of Louis-Philippe and 
Napoleon III. and in the Germany of Bismarck the proletariat 
and its Socialist champions had no part in officering the 
State, or the Army, or the Navy, or the administration of 
colonies and dependencies. It was a machinery outside and 
above them, often used against them; it was wholly in the 
hands of the capitalist and ruling classes, who must be 
presumed to work it wholly for their own benefit. We do 
not, perhaps, always sufficiently recognise how vast is the 
gulf between that France and Germany and the England and 
France of to-day, let alone the Australia and New Zealand 
of to-day. Even in Germany the mentality of Bismarck’s 
feudal agricultural Fatherland has been profoundly trans- 
formed. The change towards democracy is everywhere 
compelling Socialists to treat the State not as their obstacle 
and their target, but as their instrument and their hope. 
But if you accept the idea of the State, can you boycott that 
of the nation ? Nor do the arguments by which the boycott 
was defended accord with facts. It is not true that all wars 
are caused by capitalism—the Franco-German, Russo- 
Turkish, Russo-Japanese, and Balkan Wars are startling 
examples to the contrary. It is not true that tropical and 





sub-tropical dependencies only benefit exploiting capitalists. 


Our own island, for instance, contains over forty million 
people, and it is barely conceivable that they could live on 
even their present average plane of well-being without 
copious foreign imports. But you cannot have imports 
without exports, and we certainly could not have either on 
anything like our present scale without our tropical and 
sub-tropical dependencies. And so on with other national 
interests. No doubt in foreign affairs, as in domestic, the 
capitalist picks the plums out of the cake ;_ but it is a national 
cake nevertheless. 

As long as one denies that national interests exist, foreign 
policy is very plain sailing. One can always vote against 
armaments; for why waste money arming when there is 
nothing to protect ? One can always be for stopping war ; 
for why fight when nothing can be gained or lost by it? A 
great many Socialists have gone, and some still go, along 
these lines. No neater example could be found than the 
suggestion that Great Britain, if she went to war, should be 
stopped by a coal strike. If every war is wrong in the sense 
that both parties to it are always wrong (as they only can be 
on the assumption that national interests do not exist), then 
when Great Britain fights the only thing is to stop her, and 
if the Miners’ Federation can do so by a coal strike, let them. 
But if national interests exist, and if Great Britain may be 
right in fighting, the first thing to do is not to stop the war, 
but to decide whether she is right or wrong. This is evidently 
not the business of the Miners’ Federation ; first, because 
they do not represent the nation as a whole; secondly, 
because, so far as attention and study go, they are no more 
qualified to answer such a question in foreign affairs than to 
solve a problem in Greek syntax or in the differential calculus. 

The view which in the International Socialist movement 
struggles against the Cosmopolitan view is Internationalism. 
It is on the upgrade, owing chiefly to the Germans. It is 
difficult for a country which has not forgotten the Thirty 
Years’ War, and whose longest and most defenceless frontier 
abuts on Russia, to believe that national interests do not 
exist, or that no danger requires to be more effectively 
guarded against than it could be by the barrackless national 
militia, which is still Socialism’s official panacea. The 
genuine Internationalist must admit frankly that nations and 
their interests are real, not artificial; that nationality is 
precious ; that patriotism is a duty and joy ; and that war, 
representing in the main genuine conflicts of national 
interests, can only be abolished by our finding a substitute 
for it. He finds, at least among the most highly civilised 
peoples, that the attachment of the individual to the nation 
has become of supreme human and moral value; and, while 
himself a kecn patriot, he rejoices that the nations are many, 
not one, and is bent, not on subduing them to his own (as 
mere Nationalists are), not on pooh-poohing the conflicts 
between their interests (as the Cosmopolitans are), but on 
harmonising them by just and peaceful methods consistent 
with the free progress of all. 

Two questions at once arise regarding this Internationalist 
ideal. First, must nationhood be the goal of all races alike ? 
Perhaps our best answer is that it has not been, and shows 
no sign of becoming so. , It is the splendid development of 
certain modern peoples—Europeans and some others. Even 
the civilisation of the ancient world did not conceive it as 
we do. The negro races of Africa seem unconscious of it ; 
most Asiatic races, including the Chinese, are but a degree 
less so. To suppose that they must all evolve towards 
nationality is as grotesque as to suppose them all meant by 
Providence to wear European clothes. 

Secondly, what, if any, is the special feature in the attitude 
of Continental Socialism which contravenes the Inter- 
nationalist ideal most awkwardly? Of this there can be 
little doubt: it is the misapplication of the “ solidarity of 
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Labour.” The solidarity of Labour is a right and precious 
idea when it means that individual Socialists and Socialist 
parties should sympathise keenly with their brother-Socialists 
in foreign lands. Just so will Tories sympathise with Tories, 
and Liberals with Liberals, the world over ; if they do so less, 
it is because their political convictions are less living. But 
neither Socialists nor any other party are justified in 
expecting their Government to be hostile to a foreign 
Government simply because the latter in its own country is 
hostile to their party. A Government may well take some 
interest in the spread of its party ideals abroad ; but it has 
no right to subordinate to them the interests of which it is 
primarily the trustee—those of its nation and those of 
international peace. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance, for instance, may be wise 
or unwise. But French Socialists are wrong in objecting 
to it simply because the Tsardom is intenscly anti-Socialist. 
Their attitude is only possible for a party which means to be 
permanently in Opposition; it is incompatible with any 
assumption of the responsibilities of power. Their objection 
to M. Millerand’s officially receiving the Tsar at the Paris 
Exhibition (when Minister of Commerce in 1900) would 
probably be endorsed to-day by most Socialists ; but that 
is only another way of saying that most Socialists are still 
unaware of the international duty of a Government. The 
children of darkness are sometimes wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. We do not hear that the Tsar 
objected to being received by M. Millerand. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


THE CRIMINAL TYPE 


N article in the Corriere della Sera in October 
A last brought to Italy an echo of the discussion 
aroused in England by the publication of 4 
Statistical Study of the English Convict, being the record 
of a long investigation carried out by Dr. Charles Goring 
and others, issued under the auspices of the British 
Home Office. By the courtesy of a colleague in London, 
I have now received a copy of the book and of the 
volume of data on which its conclusions are based. 
Professor Sergio Sergi, who is an anthropologist as 
well as a biologist and psychiatrist, has kindly under- 
taken the task of making a critical examination of the 
work from the point of view of criminal anthropology, 
and Professor Sante De Sanctis will make a similar 
examination of the psychological data, which, however, 
are neither very abundant nor very precise. Meantime, 
pending the completion of their technical and detailed 
criticism, I may perhaps be permitted to say a few words. 
And first I would observe that the mere fact that an 
official enquiry, however limited in scope, should have 
been undertaken in an English prison is in itself a 
homage to the Italian school of research initiated by 
Lombroso, Another cause for satisfaction lies in the 
marked resemblance in the arrangement of tables and 
diagrams to the principal Italian works on criminal 
anthropology by Lombroso and others, and especially 
to my volume Homicide, with its appendix of data, 
which Dr. Goring does not quote, but from which he 
adopts certain methods and classifications which I intro- 
duced into criminal science. And, finally, although Dr. 
Goring calls criminology “a superstition,’” we may be 
grateful to him for his tribute to Lombroso as a man of 


genius and powerful personality, whose “special merit 
lay in his humanitarianism and in the influence he 
exercised in the improvement of penal laws,”’ although 
we may hold that his even more conspicuous service to 
humanity was to have initiated the application of 
scientific study to the criminal in our prisons as we 
already apply it to the sick and the insane in our asylums 
and clinics. 

Part I. of Dr. Goring’s book is An Enquiry into the 
Alleged Existence of a ‘* Physical Criminal Type,” a title 
which at once reveals the misunderstanding or precon- 
ception which has influenced the investigation. Let 
me repeat for Dr. Goring’s benefit what I published 
thirty years ago in my Criminal Sociology, and in later 
works, especially Studies in Criminality (Turin, 1901)— 
viz., that if at first Lombroso dwelt almost exclusively 
on organic, and mainly cranial, characteristics of the 
criminal, and considered crime to be a purely biological 
phenomenon, he nevertheless very soon accepted the 
view that crime, like insanity and suicide, is not the 
exclusive effect of the anthropological conditions, 
physical and psychical, of an individual, but is the 
resultant of the personal conditions reacting in a given 
material and social environment. At the Congresses of 
Paris and Geneva I fully explained these views, and 
pointed out that the objection of the French school to 
the doctrine of the “ criminal-né” was due to their 
erroneous attribution to Lombroso and the Italian 
school of a theory of a “ physical criminal type "’—that 
is, of a class of persons who, possessing certain stigmata 
of degeneration or of abnormality, were thereby neces- 
sarily compelled to commit crime.. I, on the other 
hand, contended at Paris and Geneva—and ever since, 
to all who are not wilfully deaf—that a man may have 
the stigmata of degeneration, of abnormality, or of 
disease, and nevertheless commit no crime if he has the 
good fortune to live in an environment and in conditions 
that do not impel him to crime; just as, on the other 
hand, there are criminals who present no stigmata, or, 
at any rate, none which can be detected at the present 
stage of scientific research. Further, when it is stated 
that certain criminals have been examined and found 
to present no abnormalities, such negative evidence 
may have a very problematical value. The question 
may be asked whether the observers had the necessary 
knowledge and experience in anthropological observation 
to recognise the degenerative stigmata had they been 
present. As a striking illustration of this, take an 
episode recorded in the proceedings of the Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology in Paris in 1889. The famous 
Dr. Magnan invited the Congress to visit his asylum to 
inspect a number of boys and girls whom he described 
as of extremely immoral or amoral character, but who 
displayed no organic stigmata of degeneration. When 
they were examined, however, Lombroso was able to 
point out such stigmata in every case, and to convince 
the other anthropologists present of the fact, thus com- 
pletely refuting the negative affirmation of Magnan, 
who, however eminent as an alienist, was not com- 
petent as an anthropologist. 

Finally, let me quote from what I wrote in the Archivio 
di Psichiatria in 1889 : 

‘“* Manouvrier insisted upon the non-existence of an 
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anatomical or physiological abnormality characteristic of 
and exclusively to be found in criminals, which was suffi- 
cient by itself for the classification of every individual so 
affected. 

“It is certain, in this absolute and exclusive sense, 
that everyone is agreed in the negative. But criminal 
anthropology, as Lombroso and many others have said, 
neither seeks for nor affirms the existence of any such 
pathognomonic character in the criminal.” 

When, therefore, in the year of grace 1913, Dr. Goring, 
perhaps forgetting all that has been said in International 
Congresses and in the works of criminal anthropologists, 
repeats that the criminal is not an “ abnormal,” but only 
an “ unusual” specimen of ordinary humanity, he is 
only making a verbal distinction ; and when he demon- 
strates the non-existence of an organic and anatomic 
criminal type he is merely forcing doors that are already 
open. 

When, however, Dr. Goring goes on to say, as a result 
of his investigations, that criminals are “ markedly dif- 
ferentiated (from average humanity) by inferior stature, 
by defective intelligence and, to some extent, by anti- 
social proclivities,” it is evident that criminal anthropo- 
logy, instead of being destroyed, is receiving most valu- 
able and positive confirmation and support. 

That the time has come for the application of more 
exact methods in the determination and recording of 
criminal characteristics I fully believe ; that the revision 
and correction of the data and conclusions on this or that 
problem of the genesis and treatment of crime should 
continuously proceed, ever attaining to more precise 
results, is also true. But to admit all this is far from 
admitting the bankruptcy of the methods and funda- 
mental data of criminal anthropology. The revision of 
particular conclusions is a condition precedent to the 
progress of every science, and, therefore, the data and 
results of the English enquiry are welcome as new and 
valuable material, all the more so because of recent years 
the supply of such material has been notably diminished, 
owing to the lack of encouragement and facilities for 
systematic study of the subject. So long as crime is a 
daily reality the scientific study of the criminal by the 
methods of observation and experiment will certainly not 
die. On the contrary, it is likely to give evidence—and 
that before very long—of a more vigorous development 
in connection with modifications of the criminal law which 
are being made on the lines suggested by criminal socio- 
logy, such as the sentence for an indeterminate period. 
Such considerations as the peril to society of an indi- 
vidual criminal, or the possibility of re-adapting him to 
a free life in the community, must here be taken into 
account and involve the study of individual characters. 
Already, too, there has been a re-awakening in the scien- 
tific study of the organic and psychic condition of 
children, whether mentally defective, abnormal, back- 
ward, uncontrollable, or actually criminal. 

Having thus put the position as clearly and precisely 
as I can, I await the results of the critical examination of 
Dr. Goring’s work with confidence that it will contribute 
to the advancement of the science of criminal anthro- 
pology and to the increase of our knowledge of criminal 
man. 


Enrico FERRI. 


Correspondence 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND THE 
STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Do you not pass over the point which most needs con- 
sideration when you speak of the Leeds University students 
who have been working in the power station and gasworks here 
during the strike as “ blacklegs’»? Even those who think (I 
am not of their opinion) that the members of the university 
ought not to have volunteered in response to the request of the 
city authorities will agree that the problem of the reinstatement 
of former workers after the strike is greatly simplified by the 
fact that, when the trouble is over, these volunteers return to 
their own duties, and do not compete for permanent places with 
the men who struck. 

But does not the main question at issue lie deeper than this ? 
An attempt (generously intended, I have no doubt, by the great 
majority of those concerned) was made to force the city to sur- 
render to the strikers’ claims by holding up certain public ser- 
vices (water, gas, power, etc.), the effective working of which is 
necessary to the health and safety of the whole community, and 
not least of its poorer and weaker members. Apart altogether 
from the merits of the original dispute (about which a great deal 
can be said from both points of view), I submit that, when this 
weapon of the general strike is drawn against services which are 
vital to the health and safety of the organised community, 
individual citizens are right in volunteering, especially in response 
to an appeal from the appointed authorities of the city, in order 
to maintain these services free from an interruption or break- 
down which would be disastrous to all. 

This is what has happened in Leeds. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 12th, at a crisis which those acquainted with the facts judged 
to be grave, requests were addressed on behalf of the city to the 
university authorities, as well as to other citizens, for volunte 
who, by skilled and other work, would help in maintaining the 
supply of electric power and gas. In the sudden emergency it 
was obviously impossible to consult the university as a corporate 
body. Its chief executive officers, therefore, after careful 
deliberation, and in the belief that the city’s need was urgent 
and capital, communicated these requests to members of the 
university, a considerable number of whom immediately volun- 
teered (like many other citizens) in the service of the community. 
I am able to testify that these volunteers offered their help (in 
all cases, so far as I am aware, after consulting their parents) 
in the interests of what they believed to be the collective welfare 
of all Leeds, and without any feeling of class antagonism. 

It is not the business of members of the university or of its 
executive officers to take a similar part in any ordinary economic 
dispute. On such questions, as on that of the demand for an 
increase of wages for municipal workers which led to the attempt 
to hold up the vital services of the city, individual members of 
the university hold, and have the right to express, their opinions. 
But, when the essentials of our corporate life are threatened, is 
it not the duty of the citizens to help in averting a breakdown 
which would imperil the health and safety of the whole com- 
munity and weaken the foundations upon which ordered societies 
are built ?—Yours, etc., M. E, SADLER. 

41 Headingley Lane, Leeds. 

December 28th. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF DISCUSSION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—The author of the article in your current number on 
“The Disestablishment of Discussion” writes: ‘* Nineteenth- 
century rationalism lingers on only among Hyde Park orators and 
in the writings of Professor Bury . . . to seek its prolongation 
would be no true kindness.” This point of view is a typical note 
in the current chorus of semi-ccclesiastical jubilation over the 
alleged disappearance of the rationalistic spirit, and of the need 
for it. But your excellent comment on the recent blasphemy 
prosecution formed a pleasing contrast with the article. When I 
read of this latest exhibition of the upholders of Christianity 
(I ignore the quibble that it is not true Christianity which is being 
upheld) I could not refrain from murmuring to myself once more : 
* Avons nous changé tout celA ? ” 

With the purely theoretical, positive point of view of the 
writer of your article I have not a very serious quarrel. Like 
most rationalists and atheists, I am not a materialist, and I am 
only too conscious of the narrow limits of the explicable in life. 
But is it not unfortunate that both the genial, enlightened 
mysticism of your contributor and the crude, superstitious 
mysticism, now prevalent in “ advanced * movements, are alike, 
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in point of fact, used to buttress up the old established dogmatic 
creeds ? The blasphemy prosecutions are a timely comment on 
the ungenerous criticisms of Professor Bury which you have 
seen fit to publish. Organised religion, outside the Catholic 
Church, has thrown away some of its most ridiculous dogmas. But 
the change in its ethical opinions has been a much slower process 
than the dissolution of its theology. Relatively to non-religious 
opinion, it is as reactionary and tyrannical in matters of personal 
conduct to-day as ever it was. If it does not actively call for 
blasphemy prosecutions, it at least stands grimly by while police 
officials carry them through, just as the medizval Church handed 
over the heretic to the secular arm with a cynical appeal for 
mercy. Similarly we all know that the Catholic and Anglican 
Churches bar the way to the relief of thousands of miserable 
couples by divoree law reform. They also officially forbid 
even the poor men and women to limit their families by artificial 
means, and thereby save themselves and their children already 
born from a progressive deterioration of their standard of life. 
In the face of all these facts is it not a mockery of civilisation to 
cultivate a genial tolerance towards the established creeds ? 
Is not the loose and generous interpretation of their hideous 
contents, made fashionable by the prevalent anti-rationalism, a 
betrayal of the whole spirit of freedom ? I, at any rate, rejoice that 
there is at least one university in England where every year a 
few score young men and women imbibe something of the spirit 
expressed by Professor Bury. 

If the attempt to minimise the sphere of intellect and reason 
were a more or less academic wave of thought, it would be of less 
consequence than itis. But the same Zeitgeist which has thrown 
up Bergson and James is also at work in the more or less syn- 
dicalist ‘‘ rebel’? movement against collectivism and Trade 
Unionism, as we have learned to conceive of them in England, 
and also in “ Militant *’ as opposed to Constitutional Suffragism. 
It has seemed to me for some time to be not without significance 
that of the five most prominent ‘* rebels,” or persons who make 
it their business to attack attempts to secure social progress 
through the application of practical collectivism, three (viz., 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, and Mr. Larkin) are 
professing Papists, while the remaining two (Mr. Lansbury and 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton) belong to the type of Anglicanism dis- 
tinguished from Popery only by a line, which it is itself anxious 
to obliterate. Miss Pankhurst has revealed something of the 
spirit of militant suffragism by her writings on the sex question. 
Mr. Larkin has shown us what to expect from a triumph of the 
** rebel” spirit, by refusing to speak on a platform presided over 
by even the innocent party to a divorce suit. Messrs. Belloc, 
G. K. Chesterton, and Cecil Chesterton (all of them, I believe, 
only half English by descent) have sedulously plied their muck- 
rakes in an endeavour to revive the spirit of anti-Semitism in a 
country which by centuries of patient effort has raised itself 
somewhat above the general level of humanity in the sphere of 
racial and religious toleration. All these straws show which 
way the wind is blowing. Could there be a more complete 
series of illustrations of the theme of Anatole France’s most 
exquisite novel—that only too often new Jacobin is but old 
Priest writ large? Professor Bury’s teaching has not fallen 
upon such deaf ears as some of your contributors imagine. We 
can do with a little less of the shrieks of these neo-Rousseauisms 
and of the visions of these seers of some new Ilapoveia. Let 
us come back, for our source of inspiration, to the old Voltairean 
love of humanity, at once mellow and impassioned, and hatred of 
priests, whether established or self-constituted, whose mission is 
ever to flash the lamps of their blind understandings in the eyes 
of little children stumbling in the dark. There is no light. We 
may only feel our way. The hand of human fellowship can 
sustain the weakest on the road. Only cowards keep up their 
courage by this cackle of Vital Lies about a mythical Great 
Light of Yesterday, To-day, or To-morrow.—Yours, etc., 

21 Old Buildings. FREDERIC KEELING. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
December 30th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—In your Christmas number there is almost a complaint 
that we do not discuss God now. A well-known Victorian rector 
was known by the distinctive title of ‘‘ Hang Theology Rogers.” 
Who was the nearer to realities ? May it not be that we have 
grasped the fact that to discuss ‘‘ God ” is futile? We are not 
nearer to any true appreciation of God as a fact than any of our 
forefathers. Ever since theology, or reasoning about super- 


humanity, began, all that has been done is to build up images or 
temples or altars about the Unknown, and then pull them down 
The early Indians built them up; Buddha pulled them 
The early Arabians built them up; Mahomet pulled 


again. 
down. 


them down. The early Jews built them up; Jesus pulled them 


down. The early Christians built them up ; Luther pulled them 
down. The early Protestants worshipped the Bible; we do so 
no longer. At the present day we are nearer perhaps than ever 


that teaching of Jesus and John in which Jesus taught that to 
love God and one’s neighbour was the essence of all revealed 
religion, while John pointed out that to love one’s brother or the 
neighbour we know is more essential than to essay to love God, 
whom we do not know. 

Is not our present mood a truly religious one? We discuss 
keenly and daily how best to show our love for our neighbour by 
feeding him when hungry, visiting him or his children when sick, 
alleviating his lot in prison, or succouring his old age. We have 
all our energies fully occupied, and we allow “* God ” a rest from 
hearing himself discussed.—Yours, etc., 

Norwich. 

December 29th. 


THE POLICE UNION 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your comments on the formation of the Police Union 
are very gratifying and helpful in putting forward so clearly 
the elementary right of combination. There is, however, one 
point in your correspondent’s article, ‘“* Move Along, Please.” 
which might lead to misunderstanding. The last few words, 
‘** Mr. Syme will be a delegate at next year’s Trade Union Con- 
gress,’ cannot be endorsed by the organisers of the Police Union. 

The duty of a police officer is to act with impartiality and 
even-handed justice to all members of the community, irre- 
spective of any social distinction ; and, therefore, he must neces- 
sarily keep himself apart from any suspicion of favouring any 
section of the public. This places an obstacle in the way of a 
Police Union federating with the Trade Unions just as the same 
objection arises to federating with the Employers’ Federation. 

In trade disputes police duty is clear—viz., to keep the peace 
in the interest of the community as a whole, protecting strikers 
against interference with the lawful exercise of their powers 
under the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and protecting the general 
public, including employers, against excesses by strikers. 

This is a very delicate duty and a delicate position for police 
officers to maintain impartially : it necessitates police refraining 
from any close relationship with either side. There must be no 
ground for suspicion of undue influence being used on police either 
by employers or employés. Our only safe position is one of 
absolute neutrality, and this must be maintained. 

The Police Union is now *“* The National Police and Prison 
Officers’ Union,” and includes not only the constabularies and 
warders of the whole country, but also the railway and dock 
police forces. 

On behalf of the Management Committee I subscribe myself, 

Yours, etc., 


Herspert A, Day. 


Jno. SYME 
(Secretary, The National Police & Prison Officers’ Union). 
17 Chapter Street, Westminster, 
December 30th. 


THE VIEWS OF “THE HERMES CLUB” 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The “ rebellious ” trinity, Messrs. Gillespie, Mellor, and 
Cole, are making such lavish use of your columns and those of the 
Daily Herald to express their opinions with regard to the social 
problem and the Fabian Society that I venture, as an individual 
holding very contrary opinions as to method, though not, I 
believe, as to object, to define the issues between us in your paper. 

Firstly, I and those who are with me in the matter agree with 
these “‘ rebels’ in deploring the equivocal and insipid policy 
of the Fabian Society in the past ; we, like they, believe that the 
problems have become too insistent, the situation too acute, to 
allow of bourgeois dalliance with capitalist political parties or 
employers of industry with social conpunctions ; like them, we 
believe in the class war. 

Where I for one fall out with the ‘ Norfolk Street *’ party is 
when they lay down principles to the Trade Unionists of the 
country which they must accept or perish. To me it is a little 
disheartening when we had almost persuaded the Fabian Society 
to abandon its preposterous conceit, and had almost brought 
about a change of heart in the direction of humility, to find these 
young gentlemen imitating the réle of the Fabian fathers in laying 
down, ex cathedra and almost as a favour, methods of com- 
bination and action for Trade Unionists which the Labour leaders 
had thought of before our generation were born. Take the sug- 
gestions in the article by “* W.M.and H.J.G.” in your paper last 
week for the enlargement of the functions of the General 
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Federation of Trade Unions. All these matters were discussed 
in the New Unionism movement of the "eighties, and at best they 
are very trite conclusions, not to say truisms. The real difliculty 
is not touched by Norfolk Street, and never will be—that is, to 
get the Trade Unionists to realise their solidarity for themselves. 
I say never will be, because if the Trade Unionists cannot them- 
selves achieve unity, it would be better that they should remain 
disconnected than that they should take their plans unthinkingly 
from Norfolk Street, which, thank heaven, they never will. 

In other words, in my opinion, it is not our business as middle- 
class men to lecture self-governing bodies of workmen about 
theirs; but if it were, are these gentlemen going the right way 
about it? Have any of them the confidence of the Trade Union 
leaders, or do any of them understand the practical difficulties 
which responsible Trade Unionists have to deal with from day to 
day? Have any of them ever organised a strike? I do not 
wish to speak of myself, sir, but I happen to have done these 
things ; and my conclusion is, firstly, that we middle-class people 
are not competent to teach the Trade Unionists their business, 
and, if we were, it would be an impertinence to do so. That is 
why, sir, we, who believe that Socialism, unlike Trade Unionism, 
is a matter we can all participate in preaching, would concentrate 
upon that, and, because Socialism has now become almost entirely 
a political question (we believe that the time for ‘ research 
has gone by, and we have information enough and to spare), 
that we believe in concentrating on getting socialistic ideas trans- 
lated into fact. 

Here, again, however, we do not wish to dictate or intellectualise 
for the workers ; we are content to take our place in the great 
Labour movement, trusting to receive just so much confidence 
and respect as our work has proved us entitled to. As Mr. 
Clifford Allen said the other night at the Hermes Club dinner : 
“We are more concerned with method than in sketching 
Utopias.”’—-Yours, etc., Henry H. SCHLoesser. 


Hermes Club. 
December 30th. 


[With reference to Mr. Schloesser’s comments on the article 
by “ W. M. and H. J. G.” in our issue of the 20th, it may perhaps 
be relevant to mention here the fact that the General Federation of 
Trade Unions has sought and obtained our permission to reprint 
the article for its own use.—Ep. N.S.] 


COLLECTIVISM AND GUILD SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatresMAN. 


Sirn,—A correspondent in the current issue, Mr. Stanley A. 
Mellor, refers to ** the lucidity of Cole’s World of Labour” and to 
“the brilliant reasoning of the New Age writers on guild 
socialism.’’ Consider these statements from the point of view 
of the control of industry. 

The method of guild socialism contains a definite idea. 

The collectivist method contains a definite idea. 

Mr. Cole has attempted a compromise, but he takes out of 
these two methods two principles which, in practice, must be 
mutually exclusive. He takes group management out of the 
guild socialism method, and collective ownership out of the 
collectivist method. This compromise breaks down because if 
you have collectivist ownership the people who own will want 
also to manage. I think Mr. Cole’s position would be clearer if 
he would discard guild socialism altogether, and start afresh 
with his State ownership of the industry and Trade Union group 
management, taken together, as a separate idea. 

The New Age’s original scheme of guild socialism was simply 
co-partnery with joint ownership of shares instead of joint dis- 
tribution of profits. This was shown in the article dealing with 
the process of transition. The plan was to approach the capitalist 
to disgorge half the shareholders’ stock by threat of a general 
strike, and to hand the moiety over to the workmen. The 
reconstructed undertaking would then be owned jointly by the 
workers and the shareholders and the profits divided according 
to their holdings respectively. 

If the New Age’s original scheme had ever come to business, 
terms would have had to be arranged by negotiation with the 
capitalist. He would also have forces on his side, and it is more 
than probable that in the first instance he would buy the workers 
off by an offer, say, of 10 per cent. of his profits with no shares, 
but a grant of a workshop council. 

This question of *“* what you can get” is bound to modify 
“what you want ” in any case, whether you are negotiating with 
the capitalist or with the State.—-Yours, etc., 

Phitie Rerp. 


Middlesbrough. 
December 30th. 


Miscellany 


OSCAR WILDE : 


SOME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF THE LAST PHASE * 


INCE Oscar Wilde’s death the cloud that artificially 
obscured his literary reputation during the last five 
years of his life has gradually lifted. It is now 

generally recognised that he is a significant figure of his 
period, and the value of his work is being no less highly 
than dispassionately appraised. Salome and The Importance 
of Being Earnest reach a far wider circle of playgoers than 
they ever did in their author’s lifetime, while new editions 
and translations of Wilde’s prose and verse are being issued 
and circulated with astonishing rapidity both at home and 
abroad. Few writers of Wilde’s generation are at present 
so far from being drugs on the market as he. 

The letters with which this article deals were written 
between December, 1898, and July, 1900. It will be remem- 
bered that Oscar Wilde was released from prison in the 
spring of 1897 and died in the autumn of 1900; so this 
correspondence extends over the larger portion of what I 
have referred to as the last phase of his life. The three or 
four years that make up this period were spent, as most 
people know, entirely on the Continent, first near Dieppe, 
afterwards mainly in Paris. They were years of unhappiness 
and suffering, almost continuous, varied by outbursts of 
that kind of gaicty which is more tragic than either—that 
“joy more sad than grief’ induced by defiant protest 
against a perpetual burden. 

Society’s punishment of Oscar Wilde did not end with the 
appointed limit of his term of imprisonment. After his 
disgrace only a very few were left from the crowd of com- 
panions and disciples and sycophants of his triumphant 
days. In Paris he was subjected to frequent slights and 
affronts from people who a few years earlier had been boastful 
of their acquaintanceship with him. To such treatment 
he was keenly sensitive. A _ distinguished educationist, 
Fellow of a Cambridge College, told me of an occasion on 
which he passed Wilde in a Paris street, a year or so after 
his release. The scholar was driving in a cab; Wilde was 
walking in the opposite direction, and their eyes met. For 
that moment the recognition happened to be on Wilde’s 
side only, and he concluded that this former acquaintance 
of his was another one of the many who now chose 
deliberately to “cut” him. “ When I had passed him,” 
said the Don, in telling the story, * I realised who he was : 
and then it was too late. The sudden pain in his eyes was 
unforgettable.’ In this case the slight was not intentional, 
but in scores of others it was premeditated. When I related 
this incident to a very intimate and always loyal friend of 
Wilde, he shrugged his shoulders and observed shortly that 
that was the kind of thing that was perpetually happening. 

Among other causes of the unhappiness of these last 
years may be reckoned poverty and inability to work. 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol, as Mr. Robert Ross tells us, was 
no less than De Profundis composed practically entirely in 
prison. When Oscar Wilde was liberated, he could write 
nothing more. Money he could have earned, of course, 
by lending himself to the service of journalistic sensation- 
mongering. Offers were received from representatives of 
the baser Press, baited by considerable sums of money, for 
articles from Wilde’s pen on “ A Day of my Life in Prison,” 
** Reminiscences of my Trial,” and the like. Needless to 
say, he had a nature] immunity from such temptations as 


* By permission of Oscar Wilde’s Literary Executor, Mr. Robert Ross 
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these. One answer of his is well known. “ I cannot under- 
stand,” he said, “‘ how such a proposal can be made to any 
gentleman.” So he continued to live in what were nearly 
always, for him, harassing and wearisome financial straits. 
In a letter of January, 1900 (from the little Latin Quarter 
hotel where he afterwards died), he writes :— 

So you are coming abroad. I think it is an admirable idea... . 
But I fear you would not like my hotel. I live there because I have no 
money ever—it is an absurd place : it is not a background. 

Under the stress of tragically changed conditions, Wilde 
remained in many respects the same ; so much the same as to 
deceive people who met him casually into the belief that he 
was well and happy. He was often enough in the old 
debonair extravagant vein ; the familiar spirit of whimsical 
irresponsible humour did not, could not, wholly forsake 
him. 

In one of these letters, written from the Canton Vaud in 
March, 1899, he speaks very unmistakably in his own way 
of Switzerland. This letter, equally with those others, has 
suggested the observations just interpolated. 

I am, as you see, in Switzerland : on the lake of Geneva in the villa 
of a friend: across the lake, on the other side, are the mountains of 
Savoy and Mont Blanc: who at sunset flushes like a rose : with shame 
perhaps at the prevalence of tourists: he has lost all his terrors ; 
spinsters climb him now: and his snows are not virgin any more. 

The fringes of the lake are fledged with pines, but I don’t like Switzer- 
land: it has produced nothing but theologians and waiters. Amiel 
and Obermann are types of sterility : I attribute it all to the lack of 
physical beauty in the race: they are shapeless, colourless: grey of 
texture, and without form: the beautiful races are the great races : 
here they are like cave-men: no impulse born of the splendour of 
physical perfection has ever filled them: their cattle have more 
expression. Je m’ennuie, je m’ennuie. 

Here are the notes gay and grave, but here, as so often, 
the note that echoes most persistently, beyond all others 
struck, is the note of weariness and depression. The 
aphorist smiled or laughed with his own jests and with Life’s 
as before, but his eyes had lost their light. The simple 
statement—‘* I am ill and unhappy ’—of a letter of 
February, 1900, gives more truly the dominant and deter- 
mining tone of this last phase than any other passage I 
could quote. Of less personal, though perhaps of wider 
interest, are the passages in which Wilde alludes to his own 
literary work, and to the literary work of others; to The 
Importance of Being Earnest, The Portrait of Mr. W. H., The 
Picture of Dorian Gray: and to Matthew Arnold, Fitz- 
Gerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém, Eekhoud, and two 
or three other writers, foreign and English. 

Of The Importance of Being Earnest he wrote, in February, 
1899 :— 

I am sending you a book of mine. When it comes out—in about 
three weeks—you will get it. It is fanciful, absurd, comedy—written 
when I was playing with that tiger, Life. I hope it will amuse you. 

In a letter of the month following, he wrote apropos of 
the same play :— 

It is quite irresponsible, but some of the obiter dicta amuse me, and 
it was delightfully acted. 


His allusion to The Portrait of Mr. W. H. was suggested 
by some enthusiams of mine about the Sonneis of 
Shakespeare. 

So you love Shakespeare’s Sonnets: I have loved them, as one 
should love all things, not wisely but too well. 

On one occasion I asked Wilde’s permission to carry out 
8 project (never realised) for the performance of a dramatised 
version of Dorian Gray. 


“ Certainly,” he replied, “‘ you can dramatise my book ; but please 
tell me if the version is yours, and how the play is constructed. 

“Who acts Dorian Gray ? 

“* My work is so far in your hands that I rely on your artistic instinct 
that the play shall have some quality of beauty and style. 


** You can have four performances, and if there should be any notices 
of the play in papers pray let me see them.” 


It is characteristic that there is no mention in this letter 
of any terms of financial profit to himself. When the scheme 
of the dramatisation fell through, he made no further allusion 
to it. 

For gain of money Wilde cared as little as for gain of time, 
He would never show the smallest anxiety to make the most 
of either. The man of affairs, proclaiming money-thrift as 
a virtue, urges husbandry of cash: the moralist loftily dis- 
approves such counsel, and urges in his turn husbandry of 
hours and minutes. Wilde was at variance with both. He 
was a master of the art of wasting money when he had it, 
and always a master of the art of wasting time. He never 
improved the occasion. In these letters one notices the 
conversational casualness of his references to his own work. 
They are not criticisms, but they are more characteristic of 
the author than any criticisms could be. They are mere 
chance allusions of the kind that would naturally be made in 
any pleasant waste of time in talk with a friend, when the 
bow of the intellect is unstrained. A more conscientious, 
a more earnest man than Wilde would doubtless have been 
prompted to more detailed excursions for purposes of 
explanation or analysis. If I may refer to the author 
who more than any other living suggests both comparison 
and contrast with Wilde, I would say that one can hardly 
imagine Mr. Bernard Shaw contenting himself with a mere 
reference to a play or pamphlet of his own: a preface in 
miniature would be more in his line. But then Mr. Shaw 
believes in improving the occasion. He is no flaneur, as 
Wilde was. Wilde believed in a princely largesse, not only 
of money, but of moments. In these letters there is no 
disquisition, there is no hint of the erudite or the informing. 
His touch, at such points as these, is infallibly light and 
easy, and it is so because he “ can no other.” 

Do you love Arnold's * Thyrsis” and “ The Scholar Gypsy” ? 


The former is an exquisite little classic. Sicilian flutes are not sweeter 
than either. 


Poetry, at least, never lost its old thrill for Wilde, even in 
those later days of grey and black. 

“I see,” he writes in one letter, of February, 1899 :— 
“* you are studying the delicate forms of verse. That is quite right. To 
master one’s instrument is the great thing. . . . I hope you will devote 
yourself, with vows, to poetry. It is a sacramental thing, and there is 
no pain like it.” 


And again, in November of the same year :— 


I am afraid you are going to be a poet. How tragic! how terribly 
tragic! in the waters of Helicon there is death—the only death worth 
dying ! 


In a letter of two or three months later, written to Brussels, 
he again pays tribute in passing to Matthew Arnold, this 
time by quotation. 


Iam so glad that we are seemingly quite close to each other—at any 
rate without the “ salt unplumbed estranging sea * between us. 


And here is a reference to the Rubaiyat :— 


FitzGerald’s Omar is a masterpiece of art ; I feel proud that a kinsman 
of mine—Sir Ralph Ouseley—brought the first MS. of Omar Khayyam 
to England: to Europe perhaps: it is the beautiful Bodleian MS., 
which I suppose you have seen. 


On another occasion he speaks of some modern French 
and Belgian writers :-— 


I hope you are perfecting yourself in French—to read Greek and 
speak French are two of the greatest pleasures in the cultivation of 
life. If you have not read Georges Eekhoud’s books—he is a Flamand 
—order them at once—Mes Confessions and Le Siécle Patibulaire. The 
last has a wonderful story dedicated to me. . . . I hope you have read 
Paul Adam’s Basile et Sophie, a coloured Byzantine novel—very 
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terrible and curious ; also get a little book called Memoirs dun petit 
Gendeletire, with a wonderful preface by Paul Adam. The author— 
Maurice Léon—committed suicide some months ago because he found 
that one could rarely speak the truth about others, never about oneself. 
He is a strange intellectual martyr—who died not for Faith but for 
Doubt. 


Another book that Wilde recommended me to read was 
Jaspar Tristram, by Mr. A. W. Clarke. 

It is about Radley obviously—our age is full of mirrors and masks. 
If you have not read the book, order it : the early part—half Hellenic 
—is charming. 

One of these literary allusions is of especial interest, as 
it is introduced by way of explanation of the pseudonym 
“ Sebastian Melmoth”’ adopted by Wilde after his imprison- 
ment. ‘“*‘A fantastic name,” he had called it in an earlier 
letter, “‘ but I shall explain to you some day.” 

You asked me, he wrote later, about “‘ Melmoth.”’ Of course I have 
not changed my name: in Paris I am as well known as in London: it 
would be childish. 

But to prevent postmen having fits I sometimes have my . ‘cers 
inscribed with the name of a curious novel by my granduncle, Mat. in : 
a novel that was part of the romantic revival of the early century, and 
though imperfect, a pioneer. It is still read in France and Germany : 
Bentley republished it some years ago. I laugh at it, but it thrilled 
Europe, and is still played as a play in modern Spain. 

It will be already obvious, I think, that Wilde wrote letters 
as he wrote books—that is, much in the same way of speech. 
Searcely a chance handful of words, idly taken up and idly 
dropped, but bears close and unmistakable kinship to his 
recognised literary character. It is, for example, the author 
of The Ballad of Reading Gaol who speaks in the sentence : 
“ You must not, in life at any rate, trail purple palls of 
tragedy, or be caught in evil nets of fate.” And this 
passage reminiscent of his Oxford days, is in harmony with 
others that the reader will remember in The Critic as Artist 
or The Decay of Lying :— 

It is the most flowerlike time of one’s life, one sees the shadows of 


things in silver mirrors ; later on, one sees the Gorgon’s head, and one 
suffers, because it does not turn one to stone. 


This letter was written in December, 1899, from the south 
of France. He continues :— 

I am on the Riviera, in blue and gold weather, the sun warm as wine 
and apricot-coloured : the little hotel where I am staying is right on 
the Golfe du Juan, and all round are pine woods with their pungent 
breath ; the wind growing aromatic as it moves through the branches ; 
one’s feet crushing sweetness out of the fallen needles. 


A suggestion here, perhaps, of the earlier way of The 
Happy Prince or The House of Pomegranates. 

There are no doubt others who possess letters of Wilde’s 
later years—letters more interesting and more valuable than 
mine—but it may be surmised that these others were close 
personal friends of his, and that in consequence the publica- 
tion of even selected passages from their letters is out of 
the question. Wilde wrote to me as a stranger, because, 
as I afterwards learned, it so happened that I was the first 
person who wrote to him, after the disaster, from mere 
admiration for his literary achievements and sympathy with 
his misfortune. Others had written from morbid curiosity 
or pathological interest. We corresponded for many months, 
but we never met. Not long before his death, in July, 1900, 
I had accepted an invitation from him to come to Paris 
from Dieppe, where I was then staying ; but he telegraphed : 
“ Je suis trés malade ne venez pas cette semaine,” and this 
was the last communication that I received. 

Under these circumstances his letters to me are presumably 
of a much less private and a much more public interest 
than most others that he wrote at the time. This is my 
apology for making them the subject of a published article. 

Louis WILKINSON. 


PURSUIT 


EEKING to worship man, we find the scroll 
Of Fame discover man’s infirmities ; 
The vast imaginations of the soul 

Are still unsatisfied, beholding these. 
Beauty half-known, like a sheer peak where roll 

Transparent clouds, infinite mysteries, 
Remains the one unconquerable goal. 

Only perfection can engender peace. 


Movement, not rest, is Nature’s ruthless will, 
Desire without attainment. By the sheen 
Of shapeless dreams enticed, we wander still, 
Like birds across the inhospitable deep 
That ever in their weary visions keep 
The cherished image of a land unseen. 
O. Warp. 


TEAS PROVIDED 
M « HOPKINS stood irresolute. Should she let 


him knock it out, or had he seen her before she 
dropped the curtain? Delay was only an 
added inconvenience if he had, for he would beat her, even 
if he had to make his way along the muddy little path, 
bordered with flints, that led round to the back. If 
Lily returned from school, too There! He had seen her! 

““Come, missus, you inside there? I ain’t got all day 
to waste, you know.” 

Mrs. Hopkins opened the door. 

“Oh, you, Mr. White!” she said. “Now I’m ‘fraid 
you’ve come on a empty errand, becos I ain’t got nothing 
for you to-day. Get it orf soon as I can, you know.” 

“So you’ve been saying. But we don’t sell our things 
for love. It don’t pay. You arranged Tuesdays and you 
must find it.” 

“It ain’t possible, Mr. White. I’ve ‘ad so much to pay 
out since Friday. You scarce can turn without someone 
dropping on you. I won’t fail next week, I promise you.” 

“There won’t be two says to the matter, because I'll 
have to have it.” 

Mr. White went grumbling away. Mrs. Hopkins hummed 
a little song before she shut the door. It was for the benefit 
of the orderly woman next door: she who had bought 
Marcella quilts and blankets and finished up for them 
punctually and started on linoleum. Mrs. Hopkins some- 
times wished that her front door, battered somewhat by 
impatient incomers, did not so closely hug the neat brown 
one next it. 

“It’s all very well for her,” she would think bitterly te 
herself. “If I had a coachman for a husband, I could do 
it. Who couldn’t? And tips dropping in when you should 
‘appen to be a bit short.” 

She lifted the lid from the children’s dinner—a soup of 
onions, potatoes, and bread. 

They came in presently, Jack in front, as usual, and little 
Fred with the girls. The basins and spoons had not long 
been cleared away again when Mrs. Hopkins, in the wash- 
house, heard a knock at the door—a stranger’s knock. 

***Ow many more of ‘em to-day, I wonder?” she com- 
miserated herself, and wiped the suds from her hands. 

Going past Jack’s bed, which was below the front room 
window, she was rather flabbergasted and rather excited to 
see a big motor outside. 

“It’s that card!” flashed through her. “They want 
tea! Don’t make too sure, Ann Hopkins. They’re going 
to ask their way.” 
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The door opening on a big man in a fleecy great-coat, 
she decided it would be a relief to act as signpost. 

“I see you have teas here. Can we have some?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, sir. Please to come in. “Ow many?” 

Mrs. Hopkins spoke in a nervous breath. 

“Only four of us. Yes, it’s all right. Come along, Lelia.” 

The rest descended and came in. They filled the small 
room and overflowed it, till Mrs. Hopkins thought they 
would burst through the window and fall before the eyes of 
her exclusive neighbour. _ If only it was in her house that the 
experiment of getting teas was being made! She hurried 
into the kitchen, crimson in the face, and tugged open the 
drawer that contained the parcel Mr. White had brought 
some weeks ago—a new tablecloth and some other things 
that she must finish paying for before a certain event, still at 
some distance in the future, took place. It was this last con- 
sideration that had made her husband sit down one evening 
and laboriously paint “Teas” on a piece of cardboard. 

The cups were soon on the tray, and the sugar; the kettle 
was nearly boiling. She looked ruefully at the skim milk. Ii 
only she’d have known, she’d have taken a drop of new. 
Everything ready, she went in with the cloth, her face still 
rather heightened in colour. 

““Do you know if there are any pretty little cottages to 
let in this village ?” asked the lady called Lelia. ‘* We want 
one with just two sitting-rooms and perhaps a stoop for 
meals, you know, and five bedrooms.” 

‘** A bathroom doesn’t matter. We might put one in.” 

** On’y there ain’t no water up here, you know.” 

Mrs. Hopkins stepped into the kitchen for the tray. 

“We're at the mercy of the dew that droppeth like a 
gentle rain from heaven, are we?” 

“Oh, well, Charles, you can’t have everything. Bathe 
in the local pond. But I insist on clematis.” 

She poured out the tea. Everyone laughed. Mrs. Hop- 
kins, putting the kettle back on to the kitchen fire, 
wondered why they went on laughing so long. Perhaps it 
was at her tea-pot or her jam—it had turned out a bit stiff 
this time—or—anyhow, the cloth was nice. 

She returned with some more knives. 

‘“* I suppose there isn’t a shop where one could get one’s 
things without sending to town, eh?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s Mr. Biggs and Mr. Woods. Meat 
does get a bit short on Saturdays sometimes. It’s them week- 
enders. Sometimes they'll clear ‘im and sometimes Mr. 
Woods says he might kill a sheep and hang it round ’is 
neck. There’s a biggish house down the hill and along to 
the right there, but it ain’t got five bedrooms, I don’t 
think.” 

The owner of the fleecy great-coat was looking on the 
floor, with the corners of his mouth twitching. 

“Perhaps you'll point out the way to us when we've 
finished,”” he said. “It’s really a jolly little village and 
I’ve a very good mind to try my hand at farming.” 

It was Mrs. Hopkins’s turn to smile. 

“You wouldn’t like it, not for a continovance,”’ she said 
wisely. ‘It ain’t altogether easy work, take one thing 
with the other.” 

“IT expect you know, having been always brought up in 
it,” struck in the lady, “‘and can make two ends meet, 
with half a dozen children perhaps, where it would be only 
futile for us to try.” 

She spoke with a condescension that did not come home 
to Mrs. Hopkins till long afterwards. 

“Now, Charles, come along. I believe you would sit 
and gossip anywhere till nightfall.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins accompanied them to the door, which they 





had widely opened while they sat there, and pointed down 
the road. 

Her neighbour was standing on her own step. They 
gave a tip which almost doubled the price of their teas, 
and the younger man of the party started the engine. The 
car flew forward to the crest of the hill below the cottages, and 
began to descend. The brown spaniel from opposite ran 
across the road. He was under it. It was his fault. With 
a yelp of agony he paid for his mistake. The car drew up. 
The dog crawled to the ditch and was dead. Mrs, Hopkins 
turned a livid face on her neighbour. 

“Oh, that pore thing!” she said. “ It’s made my inside 
turn right over.” 

The neat possessor of the new linoleum saw that some- 
thing was going to happen. 

“You let me do for you and get upstairs on to the bed, 
quick,” she said. .. . 


Hopkins was told not to stay. He turned the handle of 
his wife’s door very gently. She was lying quite still. 
The room was shadowy in the dusk of a half-risen moon. 

‘You ain’t got too much light in here, my girl,” he said, 
and came forward and took her hand. . . . One or two tears 
dropped on his own. 

“ 'There’s a bit I was goin’ to put in the oven for your 
tea,” Mrs. Hopkins whispered. ‘ ‘Ow’ll you do, I don’t 
know.” 

‘Don’t you worry about that. She set tea and every- 
thin’ for me.” 

“Did she? Well. ... That was good of her. She 
ain’t a bad sort of woman in er’ ’eart. Wot could she 
eve thought of that funny little snack? . . . Don’t let the 
children mess up that noo tablecloth.” 

* [’'m glad I didn’t go up village as I thought on.” 

* And to think the quilt wasn’t on or nothing. When I'd 
meant everything to be as near the mark as could be. . . . 
Them things won’t be wanted now. I wonder if Mr. White 
ain’t you going to have a look ?” 

Hopkins crossed the room and lifted a piece of muslin 
from a form lying on the table. He stood looking at the 
tiny face and figure. There was something of the quiet 
of the long fields and furrows in his eyes as he covered it 
again. 

“IT don’t know that you’ve any call to cry,” he said. 

“IT know that. And I'll be as thankful as anyone to- 
morrow. Who wouldn’t be? On’y to-night I can’t ‘elp 
thinking he might ’eve been a nice pretty little chap.” 

In her eyes there was something of the brooding of the 
small kitchen, where all her life was spent. 

“It’s rather ’ard on ‘im, our pore little baby what we 
didn’t want.” Auicr. JAMES. 





Drama 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


T goes quite splendidly. One is inclined to criticise it 
I in the after-dinner manner of Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonnington : Delightful evening! Admirable acting ! 
Interesting play! Amusing satire! Charming problem! 
Stimulating discussion! Hearty applause! Lucky Bernard 
Shaw! Of course one missed Mr. Eric Lewis in the part of 
“ B. B.” His performance at the Court Theatre in 1906 
was one of those rare instances of perfect congruity between 
an actor and his part which make it impossible to be satisfied 
with anybody else’s impersonation of that character after- 
wards. Mr. Arthur Whitby does very well indeed, but 
nature has not endowed him with an absurdly optimistic 
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tenor voice or with a natural Micawber-like exuberance. I 
suggest he should chant passages of his part a little more 
than he does. I missed the late Mr. James Hearn, too, in 
the part of Cutler Walpole. He was an excellent actor, and 
though his reputation was not wide, it was a sound and 
enviable one. Those who saw him play John Gabriel 
Borkman, when the first shadow of his illness was creeping 
over him, will not forget the intensity and pathos of his 
performance. Mr. Nigel Playfair, though in some respects 
the most perfect comedian in London, has not the gift of 
brusque trenchancy so necessary in playing this caricature 
of the type of surgeon who, whatever the patient’s symp- 
toms, has him down in a jiffy on the operation board and 
removes something. But in Mr. Beveridge, a Sir Patrick 
Cullen has been found at some points superior to Mr. William 
Farren, who played the part so well when The Doctor's 
Dilemma was first produced. Sir Patrick is an old-fashioned 
practitioner who qualified in the sixties, and one of those 
crusty, satisfying characters in whom moral worth (we have 
all seen this happen in life) has become at last a fine sub- 
stitute for intellectual force. Mr. Farren acted the crusty 
sareastic side of him better, but Mr. Beveridge’s Sir Patrick 
gave an impression of a man of greater experience, of a larger 
nature, one who has learnt the value of rules of thumb in life, 
and has become, no doubt philistinely, impatient of intel- 
lectual subtleties and fine feelings, without, however, losing 
a jot of sympathy for pain. Like all honest men of common 
sense, his comments are often as finely penetrating as those 
of the, so to speak, professionally detached observer. When 
in Act III. Dubedat’s imperturbable assurance has floored 
the doctors who have come to give him a tremendous pi-jaw, 
and he has gone, they discuss in bewilderment their dis- 
comfiture. 

B. B.: I shouldn’t be at all surprised to learn he’s well 
connected. Whenever I meet dignity and self-possession 
without any discoverable basis, I diagnose good family. 

Ridgeon : Diagnose artistic genius, B. B. That’s what 
saves his self-respect. 

Sir Patrick: The world is made like that. The decent 
fellows are always being lectured and put out of countenance 
by snobs. 

All three are good shots, but the third is really the subtlest 
comment. For conscience not only (if the proverb is to be 
believed) makes cowards of us all but fools as well. Part of 
the price a man must pay for being good is to give up being 
as clever and formidable as he might be otherwise. Look 
how the half-cracked and reckless shine in life and in the 
arts compared with any except the greatest of all! Mr. 
Beveridge’s acting while Dubedat was dying and necessarily 
occupying the centre of the stage was an achievement of 
which he can be proud. He had nothing to do except sit 
still and get up twice to attend to the dying man’s wants, 
yet in every gesture, in his look and bearing, he conveyed 
exactly Sir Patrick’s attitude towards that scenic departure. 
In spite of the absence of the “ only genuine ”’ B. B., I believe 
this revival of The Doctor’s Dilemma is an even better pro- 
duction than the one of 1906. Miss McCarthy’s acting has 
gained enormously in sureness and variety of recent years. 
Jennifer’s tenderness and distress were admirably por- 
trayed. She managed in her expression and movements to 
suggest one who would have been distraught by the agony 
of watching if she had not had so much to do. Her beauty 
was blurred in this fourth act as it should have been, till the 
moment when she returns to the astonished doctors, fan- 
tastically dressed in coloured silks, and addresses those 
indifferent professional men as though the death they have 
Just witnessed together had raised them also to the summit 
of a mountain of transfiguration. But her dress was not 
brilliant, beautiful or striking enough. She should have 


looked like an idol come down from its shrine ; rouged and 
bedizened, glittering and hieratic. The contrast between 
the impression left on her by the dying Dubedat (“* We have 
shared together a great privilege and a great happiness. I 
don’t think we can ever think of ourselves as ordinary 
people again”) and upon the doctors, two of whom have 
actually been in conspiracy to let so shiftless a scallywag as 
Dubedat out of the world as quickly as possible, would then 
be still further reinforced, and the incongruity between the 
exaltation produced by sorrow and death and the inevitable 
ordinariness of life which must be taken up again would 
have been made still more vivid. 

In Dubedat’s death scene Mr. Shaw has managed by 
exhibiting death simultaneously from different points of 
view, to touch an irony he has seldom reached before. We 
see death through the indifferent eyes of men who are accus- 
tomed to it as a natural phenomenon, through those of a 
person to whom it is a supremely tragic event, through a 
facile emotional temperament (B. B.’s), and how it feels 
to a dying man, artistic and egotistic enough to use it as an 
opportunity for stamping an impressive image of himself on 
others. ‘‘ Death makes people go on like that. I don’t 
know why it should, but it does,”’ is Walpole’s comment on 
B. B.’s ludicrous outburst of mis-assorted Shakespearean 
tags. B. B. ought to go on something “ like that,” he speaks 
in his key ; but I think it is a mistake to put into his mouth 
here a speech of mis-quotations which reminds us of the 
“Hamlet Soliloquy” in Huck Finn: Dubedat’s dying con- 
fession of faith, “ I believe in Michacl Angelo, Velasquez and 
Rembrandt, etc.,”” has always missed its mark with me and, 
as far as I can find out, with many other people. It does not 
ring true, yet it is not meant for a part of Dubedat’s pose. 
If he was the kind of artist we naturally take him to be, “ I 
believe in Forain, Conder and Gauguin,” would have 
been spoken more out of himself. Certainly from his one- 
man show as exhibited in the last act no one would guess he 
cared enormously for Michael Angelo and the rest of them. 
He had not that sort of temperament. Granted he was a 
genuine artist, and not the sort of trifler his sketching heads 
on the back of menus in the second act suggests (a false note 
that in depicting an artist), he was at best a thorough-going 
superficial esthete. Mr. Shaw has not put one stroke into 
drawing his temperament which reveals foree of imagination. 
He has made him too clever, slight and small, to let us 
believe he was anything but at best a man with a genuine 
gift for drawing ; above all he has made him too clever, one 
to whom detachment has come too easily to be likely to be 
able to create. This does not spoil the play, but it makes 
us rebel when for a moment or two we are asked to take him 
more seriously. When dying Dubedat obeyed the same 
instinct which drove him to paint. His last picture is 
painted on his wife’s mind, not a truthful likeness, but one 
most flattering to his vanity. 

One of the most curious things about the play is that the 
motive which made Ridgeon resolve to sacrifice Dubedat 
and save the worthy Blenkinsop instead is never made clear. 
Did he do so because he thought with Sir Patrick that a good 
man was more important than a painter of good pictures, 
or because he wanted to marry Dubedat’s wife, or because 
he wanted to save her from the shock of finding out sooner 
or later what a poor creature her king of men really was ? 
Probably all three motives actuated him. His last words 
when he discovers that Jennifer has married again are : 
‘Then I have committed a purely disinterested murder.” 
The point of the play, therefore, is not the solution of the 
problem whether a good man is more worth preserving 
than a good artist who is a rascal. It is an absorbing story, 
with plenty of capital satire on the medical profession 
thrown in. DesmonpD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS correspondence must now close. When I 
invited readers to send me specimens of the worst 
obtainable verse, I did not anticipate that I 
should be snowed under with letters. But it appears that 
the cult of the Demi-Muse is far more general than one 
would have supposed. Few real connoisseurs have revealed 
themselves; few kakobibliophiles whose discrimination 
equals their enthusiasm. But the taste for preserving and 
continually savouring the most infamous kind of poems 
seems to be one, in the platform phrase, which knows no 
limits of country, of class, or of creed. 
* * ~ 


I have not been put on the track of more than one or two 
really sound volumes; most of those chivalrous souls who 
have rushed to my assistance have merely supplied me with 
cuttings or copied extracts. The range and variety of these 
has been remarkable. Some people have sent me poems by 
well-known contemporary bards, whom it would be a cruelty 
to mention here. But from others I have had extracts from 
the Poet’s Corners of provincial newspapers, from music- 
hall songs, from hymn books, and from Christmas cards 
sent out by Members of Parliament to their constituents. 
I never knew before what it felt like to be a waste-paper 
basket ; but henceforward in me the meanest waste-paper 
basket that blows will awake thoughts too deep for 
expression. 

x * ok 

I will close this episode with a correction. A week or 
two ago I gave with approving comment the line :— 

The beetle booms adown the glooms and bumps among the clumps. 


This line I got from a distinguished artist and sage whose 
word I have been accustomed to take as gospel. It appears 
that he was deluding me. Another friend, stung to the 
quick by my discourteous though innocent references to the 
work of one of his favourite poets, writes to say that the 
extract came from a charming poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley, and that the line was seriously misquoted. The 
poem which is the source of it is called “The Bectle.” 
It is too long to quote bodily, but this is the first verse :— 
The shrilling locust sheathes 
His dagger voice and creeps away 
Beneath the brooding leaves where breathes 
The zephyr of the dying day. 
One naked star has waded through 
The purple shadows of the night, 
And faltering as falls the dew 
It drips its misty light 
O’er garden blooms. 
On tides of musk 
The beetle booms adown the glooms 
And bumps along the dusk. 


The other verses contain some pretty lines, and I agree 
with my correspondent that, respecting the phrase I mis- 
quoted (which comes in at the end of each verse as a refrain), 
**no one who has been out on a hot summer evening and 
listened to the sounds in the air could fail to be struck with 
the realism of the line at any rate.” At the same time I 
confess that the line detached from its context still seems 
funny to me, and that the bumping (which the poct would 
not observe unless a cockchafer happened to collide with 
him) is rather out of the picture. Gray and Collins both 
got the effect of the bectle’s serenade with less effort. 
* 7 * 


Mr. Wilfred Thorley, of Chapelles-Bourbon, par La 


Houssaye, Seine-et-Marne, writes to say that he is preparing 


an anthology of English renderings from French poetry, so 
as to give (as far as is possible by translation) a complete 
presentation of the finest work produced by French lyric 
writers down to the year 1900. He will be glad if persons 
interested in French literature would help him by submitting 
versions, which would be copied and returned. “ The 
French original should accompany the rendering, and date 
of birth and death of the author be given, unless the writer’s 
work is of such outstanding celebrity as to render it easily 
accessible for reference.” If thoroughly done, and if 
Mr. Thorley is hampered by no difficulties of copyright, 
the anthology should be interesting. There have been an 
enormous number of translations into English from French 
poets. There is scarcely a French poet of eminence who has 
not found a translator; and some, like Baudelaire and Ver- 
laine, have attracted whole regiments of youths, who, excited 
by finding themselves able to appreciate the subtle beauties 
of these writers’ styles, have mistakenly thought themselves 
able to reproduce them in another tongue. Of the many 
Verlaine translations, one which is to be found embedded in 
the hectic works of Ernest Dowson is perhaps the best I 
know ; and Mr. F. P. Sturm and Lord Alfred Douglas have 
both done creditably, though not superbly, as translators of 
Baudelaire. A good translation of one of Mallarmé’s few 
comprehensible poems appears in the collected poems of 
Mr. Arthur Symons. Selections from almost all the notable 
modern French poets have been done by that unflagging 
translator, Mr. Jethro Bithell, who walks up and down the 
Continent of Europe secking whom he may translate. 
Mr. Bithell’s versions have no great merit as English verse, 
and whoever he is translating his style remains the same. 
But some of the versions contained in the volume in the 
Canterbury Poets Series, especially those from authors, like 
Jules Laforgue, who are not very well known in this country, 
give some idea of what the originals are like, and would be 
worth including in an anthology. I do not know any good 
translations from De Musset, but Victor Hugo has been 
translated over and over again, notably by Sir George Young, 
who published some years since a huge volume of them, and 
by Francis Thompson. 


* * * 


Undoubtedly the best English translations from the 
French are Swinburne’s and Rossetti’s from Francois Villon, 
and their laurels have certainly not been displaced by the 
recent volume by Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, the purpose of 
whose hobbling new versions from Villon I am at a 
loss to understand. Mr. Thorley should be able to get 
several things of the Elizabethan Age. It was the habit of 
many Elizabethan pocts, especially of that economical Scot, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, to translate poems by the 
writers of the Pléiade, and sometimes to pass them off as 
their own. I imagine that the French writers, translations 
of whom it will be most difficult to find, will be the lyricists 
of the Eighteenth Century. They were not inspired writers, 
but they had grace and wit, and their absence would leave 
a bad gap in any collection aiming at anything like 
completeness. 

XK * ok 

I hear that plans are afoot for a new edition of Samuel 
Butler’s translation of the Iliad. The version is in prose, 
and is a good solid piece of work free from the bits of Wardour 
Strect that, in many people’s eyes, mar the interesting 
translation by Butcher and Leaf. The Poet Laureate, who 
is a fine classical scholar, has a high opinion of it, and it Is 
reported that he will contribute an introduction to the new 
edition. 

SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Simple Simon. By A. Nei Lyons. Lane. 6s. 
The Irresistible Intruder. By Witu1am Carne. Lane. 6s. 


The Ring of Necessity. By Mrs. Srevart ERskINeE. 
Alston Rivers. 6s. 


If we could believe Mr. Neil Lyons’ record of the doings 
of Simon Honeyball to be a record of facts and Simon 
himself to be a real live person, actually existing somewhere 
at the present moment, we should, or at any rate we ought 
to, close the book with a feeling of anxiety, if not of positive 
depression. For Mr. Lyons compels us to take leave of a 
young man whom we have come greatly to like just at the 
moment when all his money is spent, when he has no present 
income or future prospects, facing the world together with 
his wife and a baby—a most imprudently adopted baby— 
with all his worldly wealth collected in a small donkey-cart. 
Such a leave-taking ought to be apprehensive and depressing, 
and yet it is nothing of the sort ; it is quite a jolly good-bye. 
The reason why it is a jolly and not a doleful farewell is, I 
suspect, not because we are unconvinced of the reality of 
Simon or because we regard him merely as we regard the 
ordinary hero of romantic fiction, but because in the course 
of three hundred pages or so Mr. Lyons has successfully 
infected us with his own high spirits, his faith in the eternal 
decency of things and his confidence in life. By no means 
all authors, by no means all authors of highish rank, possess 
the power of communicating to their readers their own 
emotions. In reading their work we often feel mumpish 
while we recognise that they are merry ; and we very often 
indeed feel indifferent when we are conscious that they would 
have us in the throes of pathos. Mr. Lyons, besides possess- 
ing a good many other desirable literary qualities, has this 
power of infectivity to a very high degree. Ido not 
remember that he has ever made me cry with him, but I 
am quite sure that he could have done it easily enough had 
he wished. Meanwhile, he has made me laugh with him on 
almost every other page of Simple Simon. The laugh has 
as often been the slightly wry laugh which is provoked by 
satire as the broad grin which is set agoing by genial humour. 

The story is written in the first person. It purports to be 
the work of a professional journalist employed on a journal 
called The Ishmaelite— 

A journal which devoted itself to the useful task of rousing the 
“social conscience” of our country, and which, having roused it, 


died (in a state of wonder) because the conscience having been started, 
the advertisements were stopped. 


When on a visit to the town of Bedford—called Broxbury 
—and at the foot of Bunyan’s statue—called Gurney’s 
—this gentleman happened upon Simon Honeyball, the son 
of a local estate agent, a most unusual and engaging young 
man of three and twenty, who had just come into a legacy of 
£1,000, and who had decided whatever else he did with it 
not to invest it in anything dull, such as Argentine bonds. 
As a matter of fact he invested it in human oddments, such 
human oddments as Mr. Lyons loves to depict. The 
incidents in Simon’s career which will be something more 
than merely amusing to readers of this journal are those 
which occurred to bim when for a while he was a member of 
the Board of Guardians in an East End district. These are 
at once so vivacious, so diverting and yet so obviously 
faithful to essential fact that one finds it in one’s heart to 
regret that Mr. Lyons’ collaboration was not sought in the 
drafting of the Minority Report. The other collaborators 
one feels confident would have been potent to restrain his 
tendency towards exaggeration, and his perhaps too keen 
predilection for the incongruous and the grotesque. Simon’s 





valedictory speech on resigning his membership on the 
Beard is in its way a little masterpiece of caustic invective. 
Here is a brief passage from it— 


I want to go away from this place and forget it. I know that it 
isn’t out of sheer deliberate malice that you have made this institution 
the screaming mockery which it is. You are not malicious people : 
you are only mean and futile. 

I thought at one time, like many other people, that all the hungry 
folk around me were the victims of an ineflicient, antiquated Poor 
Law. I know now that this is not so. The law is a good one: a 
statesmanlike law, conceived in a humane and understanding spirit. 
But you people who administer it are not statesmen : you are trades- 
men, and very literal tradesmen at that. You have worked hard all 
your lives. . . . The only world you know is a world of sordid striving, 
a world where people fight with bloody knuckles for mere food and 
firing : the only problem you have ever faced is that of lifting your 


bodies . . . out of the slough of need. . . . Having just got clear 
of the social scrimmage you are naturally deficient in even the seeds 
of a social conscience. . . . You just sit here and quiver, and glow, 


and argue about fourpence. And all around you poor people are 
dying, or fighting and cursing as you fought and cursed, whilst ready 
to your hand there lies an almost perfect instrument of mercy which 


you have not the beginnings of a notion how to use. . . . You people 
are infinitely meaner than those whose clamourings you come here to 
quell. . . . In fact, gentlemen, sociologically speaking, you are the 


dregs of Silverside. 


Mr. William Caine writes in spirits almost as high as those 
of Mr. Neil Lyons, and his humour, though of a less satirical 
quality, is as persistent and as unflagging. The story of 
The Irresistible Intruder also is told in the first person by an 
extremely well-to-do bachelor of forty-five or thereabouts. 
He is in possession of everything which should make a man, 
with any kind of a gift for bachelordom, happy and con- 
tented: a house and grounds of his own in a delightful 
Wiltshire valley, with several miles of trout strerm so satis- 
factorily stockcd that it was the law that any fish of less 
than a pound weight should be put back—put back delicately, 
gently, not thrown with a splash—good shooting, good 
hunting, neighbours, not too near nor yet too far, with 
whom he is on the friendliest terms, and a charming sister 
of twenty-five who looks after him and his house and appears 
to be contented with her réle. When the events of the two 
or three months recorded here begin to happen he ha: just 
attained the age and state of mind at and in which a well-to- 
do man makes the most satisfactory uncle to nephews at 
a distance. The events recorded are neither dramatic nor 
startling. One is the arrival at Wispers on a visit of a 
singularly attractive and well-drawn schoolboy, a schoolboy 
from whose portrayal all the objectionable qualities of his 
kind are carefully eliminated; and the other the sudden 
appearance near the trout stream of an even more attractive 
though less elaborately delineated young widow. The 
former promptly wins Fennell’s unclish affections; the 
latter as promptly takes full possession of his manly and 
empty heart. Of course, there is a certain amount of 
trouble or, not trouble exactly, let us rather say, emotional 
distress. For the widow had come down there with a fell 
purpose which her conscience, awakened rather late perhaps, 
would not allow her remorselessly to carry through. The 
story ends as romantically as it is possible for the love story 
of such fortune-favoured persons as Fennell to end: with 
the wild leap of the lady from a swiftly moving train plump 
into the wealthy bachelor’s longing arms ! 

In The Ring of Necessity, Mrs. Steuart Erskine has 
attempted an unusual feat and achieved an almost distin- 
guished success. She has made a heroine of—and thoroughly 
interested us in that heroine—an old woman of seventy, an 
old woman who had known better days, who ii. her youth 
had been on terms of intimacy with Dickens, Le.gh*Hunt, 
Sir John Soane and most of the other literary luminaries of 
their period ; and who, when we meet her here, is living over 
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a little umbrella shop in a mean London strect on ten 
shillings a week, doled out to her by an unprateful, niggardly, 
and singularly disagreeable relative. Nothing of a romantic 
sort or even of a tragic sort, nothing of an out of the way 
sort, happens to Miss Maria Massingbird. Narrated by a 
narrator of less skill and sympathetic insight than Mrs. 
Erskine, the story of her last years would have been just a 
painful and rather sordid story. But in point of fact it is 
neither painful nor sordid and, oddly enough, one feels 
that it would have been quite all that it is, every bit as 
interesting, I mean, had Mrs. Erskine omitted to tell us a 
single word about Monica Derrimore, her illicit love affair 
and her divorce suit. This episode is all right enough and 
it is well done, but it was unnecessary, for throughout Maria 
is vital and Monica shadowy. Mrs. Erskine’s success is 
success of characterisation pure and simple; a success of 
vision and of firm delicate handling of the things and persons 
seen. 
Husert BLanpD. 


FEMINISM: PRO AND CON 


The Fraud of Feminism. By E. Betrorr Bax. Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Vocation of Woman. By Mrs. ArcuiBaLp CoLQUHOUN. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


The Future of the Women’s Movement. By Mrs. H. M. 
Swanwick. G. Bell. 2s. 6d. 


The avidity of the feminist public for anti-feminist 
literature shows no sign of abatement, and the supply is as 
constant as the demand. We are not surprised, therefore, 
that of these three books on the Woman’s Movement, two 
should be strongly opposed to it. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Bax, his pitch had been queered 
by Sir Almroth Wright’s publication a few weeks before. 
It is true that Mr. Bax is chiefly preoccupied with legal 
rather than with medical questions, but his book is pervaded 
with the same atmosphere of rather childish hatred of women 
as a sex—the counterpart of that bitter anti-man feeling 
occasionally to be met with in feminist writings. His 
complaints concerning the inequalities of the law, particu- 
larly as administered, in favour of women are, however, 
well grounded. We should like to see the law administered 
with less sentimental leniency towards women. If we or 
Mr. Bax were to murder a woman, we should certainly be 
hanged. Mr. Bax obviously fears that if a woman were to 
murder us, a sentimental jury might bring it in “ justifiable 
homicide.”” And so, of course, it might. 

But Mr. Bax, in his anxiety to make his case overwhelming, 
does not always present the whole truth. We agree with 
him in detesting the recent Criminal Law Amendment Act 
with its flogging clauses, but we cannot subscribe to his 
contention that in theory a man ought to be at liberty to 
** act as an agent ”’ for a prostitute (in Mr. Bax’s euphemistic 
phrase) “‘ so long as prostitution is not recognised by law 
as crime.” “‘ Prostitution, per se,” may not be “a crime 
in the eyes of the law”; but while prostitutes can be, and 
constantly are, imprisoned for soliciting, it does not appear 
to us such a wild miscarriage of justice that the person on 
whose behalf or through whom she offers herself for sale 
should be liable for some part of the penalties. 

Mr. Pax, moreover, contends that “there are no laws on 
the statute book inflicting injustice on women as a sex.” 
This may be verbally correct, but while the woman is not 
the legal parent of the child for whose neglect she is legally 
responsible, actual cases of injustice may very easily arise. 
Mr. Bax would have strengthened rather than weakened 





his argument by admitting the few cases in which women as 
a sex have a legal grievance. 

Mrs. Colquhoun and Mrs. Swanwick have made serious 
contributions to the controversy. Their books are not 
marred by hatred either of the one sex or of the other. 
Both review the present unrest amongst women and draw 
therefrom certain conclusions. But Mrs. Swanwick is 
largely preoccupied with the political and economic needs 
of women at the present moment, whereas Mrs. Colquhoun 
is concerned with the deplorable effects of the Woman’s 
Movement on the middle-class girl, and she scarcely touches 
on the political side of the question. We do not regret this 
omission. Undoubtedly the “ Woman’s Question ” is, for 
the most part, a middle-class question. Not that the work- 
ing woman’s lot is satisfactory; far from it. But apart 
from the question of political enfranchisement, the poor 
woman’s disabilities are largely those of her class rather than 
of her sex. Her problem is poverty, and we have some hope 
that the possession of a vote will, by forcing her needs and 
the needs of her class on the attention of the legislators, 
materially improve her outlook ; while, in so far as she is 
an industrial worker, she may learn by combination to obtain 
better wages and better conditions. But the granting of 
the franchise will do little towards solving the problem of 
the middle-class woman. She is up against custom rather 
than against law, and nothing less than a complete revolution 
in the attitude of men and women alike towards her will 
satisfy her. 

Mrs. Colquhoun’s book will seem to many to represent 
unfairly the aims and ideals of the feminist movement. 
She avowedly quotes the extremists on the ground that 
their views are merely the logical outcome of “* moderate ” 
feminist principles: “To be a moderate feminist or a 
moderate socialist,” she urges, “ frequently means to lack 
the courage of one’s convictions.””» We doubt whether this 
is ever true. At all events, the sentiments she puts into 
the mouths of modern young women are not typical. But 
if Mrs. Colquhoun’s picture is a little out of drawing, the 
discontent of the middle-class girl with the “ sphere” at 
present allotted her is not the less real. The professional 
man will not spend as much on his daughter’s preparation 
for life as he spends on that of his sons, for the excellent 
reason that he does not expect her to be self-supporting 
throughout her life. We do not believe, however, that 
Mrs. Colquhoun’s solution of inducing girls to cultivate 
domesticity will cut at the root of the difficulty. As 
Mrs. Swanwick points out, “the fact is that the perfect 
wife, mother, nurse, teacher, and housekeeper is very rarely 
one person.”” What the middle-class woman wants is recogni- 
tion as an individual rather than as some man’s wife or 
daughter, and she wants greater freedom to choose between 
the profession of marriage and _ other professions. 
Mrs. Colquhoun is terribly afraid that if she has such a 
choice, either she will not choose marriage or else men will 
not choose her for a wife. ‘“ As wives, educated women 
are luxuries too expensive for many men to afford. What 
more serious indictment of our present female education 
could be found?” What, indeed ? 

But while Mrs. Colquhoun is eloquent concerning the need 
for a “ back-to-the-home ” movement amongst women of 
her own class, she leaves in the background the question 
which more than any other is agitating the mind of the 
middle-class feminist—the question of prostitution. The 
democracy of Athens rested—insecurely as the event proved 
—on a slave basis. Marriage in the middle-classes too 
often rests on a basis of prostitution. And the middle- 
class woman has found it out. It is useless for Mrs. 
Colquhoun to shirk the issue by modest tolerant references 
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to “ errant male fancies,” and to offer young women recipes 
for retaining their husbands’ affections. The problem 
cannot be solved on these lines. Mrs. Colquhoun never 
seems to consider the question from the point of view of 
the “unfortunate”” women. She dismisses the subject 
with the easy assumption that they are naturally vicious: 
“No minimum wage for women would satisfy those—and 
they are the vast majority of the outlaws—-who desire 
variety, amusement, or finery beyond their means.” 
Mrs. Swanwick, it is needless to say, looks the thing straight 
in the face and devotes considerable space to it. “* No 
discussion of the economic position of women would be 
honest which did not take into account the undoubted fact 
that women can make more money by the sale of their 
bodies than in any other way.” We fancy, however, that 
Mrs. Swanwick, when she is seeking a way out, over-estimates 
the importance of the economic factor, and especially the 
importance of the vested interest of the entrepreneur. 
She is on surer ground when she hints at the transformation 
of the marriage laws which may come about when the 
public opinion of women becomes an effective force. But 
her straightforward unsentimental treatment of the subject, 
if it may be taken to be typical of the attitude of the modern 
thinking woman, is perhaps the most hopeful factor connected 
with the solution of the problem. 

Apart from this rather serious omission in Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
work, we think that her book gives a very reasonable 
statement of the anti-feminist’s position. But it seems a 
pity that the anti-feminist should so consistently take from 
feminist writings and speeches such words as “ equality,” 
“rights,” and “ independence ” and give them a meaning 
which no sane feminist would dream of defending. Thus 
Mrs. Colquhoun speaks in quotation marks of “ the absolute 
equality of the sexes.” Unless she has suppressed some 
such words as “ at the polling booth ” or “ before the law,” 
we should like to know from what source she quotes. Every 
forward movement is handicapped by garrulous and 
unimaginative persons who bristle with phrases and “ argu- 
ments ” in which anyone can pick holes, but to treat such 
arguments seriously is to miss the point and make an 
ineffective contribution to the controversy. The great 
majority of suffragists, we imagine, agree with Mrs. Swanwick 
that “no one thinks Male and Female are ‘the same,’ 
nor when they speak of * equality ’ do they, in fact, use the 
word in a mathematical sense.” With much of what 
Mrs. Colquhoun writes, the unbiassed feminist—if such a 
person there be—will agree. But she will draw different 
conclusions. It is indisputable that there is relatively 
more sickness amongst women engaged in industrial pursuits 
than amongst men. This does not, however, necessarily 
prove that women’s wealth-producing capacity must always 
be inferior to that of men. It should be remembered that 
the majority of women workers, owing to the present lack 
of science and specialisation in domestic work, spend their 
non-wage-earning hours, both at the beginning and end of 
the day, in doing housework, whereas, generally speaking, 
the man’s leisure hours are or could be spent in rest and 
recuperation. As Mrs. Swanwick says: “‘ As for the greater 
incidence of sickness among women... it would be 
interesting to enquire how much of that sickness is due to 
the low standard of living caused by low wages; by over- 
work from having to do housework and needlework when 
the day’s wage-work is done ; by poor food, lack of rational 
pleasures, and the depression of knowing that, however 
hard they work, there is no future before them.” Besides, 
even if Mrs. Colquhoun is right in maintaining women’s 
“ economic inferiority,” we cannot see why she should give 
that as a reason for women being shut out from trades 





and professions which are open to men, “ If man be really 
the intellectual superior of woman,” asks Mrs. Swanwick, 
“‘why should he fear her competition?” The answer may 
be that what men fear is undercutting in the matter of wages ; 
but if so, why are many of them so strongly opposed to equal 
wages for equal work ? 

A chapter at the end of Mrs. Swanwick’s book is devoted 
to the subject of militancy. Members of the W.S.P.U. 
cannot be expected to agree with her views, but even they 
will find her criticism both temperate and appreciative, 
criticism, in fact, that a courageous organisation should wel- 
come as coming from one who is working on different lines 
towards the same ends. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
The Beautiful: An Introduction to Psychological Asthetics. 


By Vernon Lee. Cambridge University Press. (The 
Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) 1s. net, 
cloth; 2s. 6d. net, leather. 

** Beauty,” said Emerson, “ is its own excuse for being.”’ 
But when it offers that excuse we are immediately at it in a 
frenzy of investigation : we discuss its essential nature and 
its minutest appearances—whether it is absolute or relative, 
objective or subjective : its relation to psychology, physio- 
logy, ethics, and metaphysics. It has a science to itself—as 
well as all the arts. Vernon Lee, of course, possesses an 
extraordinarily wide acquaintance with beauty’s various 
artistic forms as well as with the mere science of it: yet her 
“introduction to psychological wsthetics ” is disappointing. 
Throughout her book we are conscious of breathing an atmo- 
sphere too rarefied to sustain our interest in full vitality. 
There is much subtlety of discrimination, much learning, much 
careful and forceful writing ; but what good comes of it at 
last we feel it is not for us to discover. There is discourage- 
ment, for instance, in being told that the words “ useful ”’ and 
** good ” are “in reality synonyms.” They are in reality 
nothing of the kind. ‘ Useful ” implies an end outside itself, 
but “ good ” (as Aristotle observes) has two meanings : some 
things are good with a view to other things, some in them- 
selves—* and the chief good is clearly an end in itself.” A 
distinction of “* beautiful ’ from * good ” on this false basis 
naturally falls through. Not that we are concerned to deny 
the absoluteness of beauty. “ Beautiful,’ we may grant, 
‘ implies satisfaction and preference of a contemplative kind.” 
But we are not sure that we can find in the further distinction 
drawn between “ aspects * and “ things” all the implica- 
tions that it is here made to bear. We are asked to get by 
heart the sentence : “ The word beautiful implies the satis- 
faction derived from the contemplation not of things, but of 
aspects.” The practical and the scientific man, we learn, 
think away from aspects to things. But we are filled with 
doubt by the suggestion, however unintentional it may be, 
that the esthetic appreciation is less closely in touch with the 
reality, the body, the concreteness of things than the scien- 
tific or the practical. 

The central word of the book is Empathy. It is a difficult 
one toexpound. The following quotation contains, however, 
the gist of the exposition. It refers to such contemplation 
of a mountain as is expressed by saying that the mountain 
rises. 

What we are transferring (owing to that tendency to merge the 
activities of the perceiving subject with the qualities of the perceived 
object) from ourselves to the looked at shape of the mountain is not 
merely the thought of the rising which is really being done by us at 
that moment, but the thought and emotion, the idea of rising as such, 
which had been accumulating in our mind long before we ever came 


into the presence of that particular mountain. And it is this complex 
mental process, by which we (all unsuspectingly) invest that inert 
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mountain, that bodiless shape, with the stored-up and averaged and 
essential modes of our activity—it is this process whereby we make 
the mountain raise itself, which constitutes what, accepting Prof. 
Titchener’s translation of the German word Einfiihlung, I have called 
Empathy. 


This central conception the author carries on to the con- 
sideration of the aims of art. If we understand aright, there 
remains all through an insistence upon an abstraction of 
beauty—an assumed separation between the “ value for 
contemplation ” and other values, corresponding to the 
assumed separation between aspects and things. The most 
satisfactory chapter is the brief last one (called “ Evolu- 
tional ”) on the survival value of delight in beauty. But if 
we were to offer adverse criticism, it would be on the details 
as well as the scope of a work intended for beginners, and yet, 
to our mind, always difficult and often eccentric. We dislike 
the spelling of rythm for rhythm, and the grammar of “ the 
philistine (who may be you or me !).” 

Mr. Hubert Bland has recorded the following tests of 
poetic beauty as laid down in conversation by a distinguished 
critic : “‘ a choky feeling in the back of the throat, a thrill 
down the spine, or a twitch in the pit of the stomach.” We 
are convinced that that is as far into psychological «esthetics 
as we are competent to be introduced. But this is doubtless 
the conviction of the philistine (who may be Mr. Bland— 
or us !). 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by 
Sir A. W. Warp and A. R. Water. Volume X.: 
The Age of Johnson. Cambridge University Press. 
9s. net. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature plods along 
its industrious way, and it has now reached the eighteenth 
century. The defects of the scheme of sectional chapters 
by sectional experts have been obvious throughout the 
series, but a work on this scale could scarcely have been 
carried out on any other system. At the same time, some 
of these volumes provoke questions as to whether something a 
little more useful might not have been produced than has 
been produced. It is impossible in such volumes to indicate 
very clearly the progression of literary streams and the 
sequent activities of literary forces. We are not certain 
that, this being the case, the editors would not have been 
wise in trying to fulfill as adequately as possible the alter- 
native conception of a literary history—the conception of 
it as a work of reference where the facts about any author, 
great or small, whom anyone could possibly desire to look 
up should be found. As it is, the work rather falls between 
the two stools. The individual essayists have shown anxiety 
to discuss literary development through significant figures, 
and in some cases, within their limits, they do it very well ; 
but they often do it at the cost of omitting all reference to 
hosts of minor authors whose names one finds in the index, 
but of whom there is no other mention, save in the biblio- 
graphies. The history, by virtue of its very plan, cannot 
be a perfect literary history ; and it is not turning out to 
be a very adequate bibliographical dictionary. 

Nevertheless, there is an enormous amount of information 
and of sound criticism in it ; and of all the volumes this on 
the Eighteenth Century suffers perhaps least from the 
method of treatment adopted. There were important 
literary developments in the eighteenth century. It saw 
the birth of the English novel and the first minute stirrings 
of the romantic movement in poetry. Even in the eighteenth 
century chronological order cannot entirely be neglected. 
Richardson came before Fielding, and Collins and Dyer 
were the heralds of Blake and Wordsworth. But as a whole 





the century was not a century of movement in literature, 
judged, say, by the standards of the Elizabethan age and of 
the age immediately succeeding that dealt with in this 
volume. Any one who reads this series of disconnected 
essays will get a very fair idea of the literary atmosphere of 
the century. Georgian literature, as a whole, does not 
remind one of a rapid stream, but of what itself would have 
termed a liquid flood, or rather, of an ornamental lake in the 
park of a country house with swans sailing tranquilly to and 
fro. It was a respectable literature, a literature of common 
sense and of trimness; there was nothing excessive about 
it; nothing of vision or of passion, still less of paroxysm. 
All its authors were not Earls or Bow Street Magistrates ; 
some of them lived in the insalubrious tenements of Grub 
Street and the Inns of Court. But few of them had any idea 
save that of conformity, any idea of daring experiment, of 
revolt, of new matter or of new form. Quite justly is 
Johnson taken as the typical figure of the age. He was a 
good classic ; he wrote an attractive, if slightly ponderous, 
style; he believed that poetry should be written 
“accurately,” his interests were encyclopedic ; and no per- 
sonal hardship could make him question the existing social 
order. He was not, as many modern people suppose, 
unenlightened, or blind to the merits of work which did not 
conform to his own standards; but the notion of change 
appealed neither to his reason nor to his imagination. And 
though, being a man of sensibility, he could be moved by all 
kinds of things from the old Ballads and Hamlet to Grongar 
Hill, he would have preferred them all trimmed and squared 
in accordance with the Popian convention. He did almost 
all the things that other writers of his century did; he 
studied the epistolary art; he took an enormous interest 
in theology ; he wrote in almost every form then in use. 
And he was the embodiment of all the century’s most 
characteristic elements. 

It is fitting that the chapter on Johnson should be one of 
the very best in the book. Mr. Nichol Smith does not give 
us quite so vivid a personal impression of Johnson and 
Boswell as did Macaulay (though his was a false one), or 
as Mr. John Bailey has done in his recent volume in the 
Home University Library. But as an estimate of John- 
son’s artistic and intellectual position his contribution 
is as just as anything we have ever read, and it has the 
additional merit of embodying the fruits of the very latest 
researches by Mr. Smith and by other students. A very 
interesting chapter on Richardson is contributed by Mr. L. 
Cazamian. Significantly enough, this writer is a Frenchman, 
for the sentimental analyst had far more influence in France 
than in his own country. Mr. Harold Child’s chapter on 
Fielding and Smollett is full of suggestion; ‘ Smollett’s 
novels,”’ he says, “‘ have about them more of the quarry and 
less of the statue,” and the comparison could scarcely 
have been better put. A chapter notable for the distinction 
of its writing is Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s on Thomson 
and Natural Description in Poetry, whilst the chapter on 
Gray is by the greatest of experts on the subject, the late 
Rev. D. C. Tovey, and that on Young, Collins and the 
Lesser Poets by Professor George Saintsbury. Professor 
Saintsbury’s style is as vivacious, as parenthetical, and as 
rocky as ever; but his estimates are very sound. He 
avoids the tendency usually observable amongst critics of 
magnifying the importance of writers with whose works 
they are specially familiar. Whilst recognising the peculiar 
and significant beauty that Collins occasionally achieved, 
he dismisses most of his work as hackneyed rubbish ; he 
tempers his enthusiasm for Christopher Smart’s over- 
eulogised David; and, with the exception of Dyer, he con- 
demns all the other serious poets of the time as the prosy 
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and unreadable versifiers they were. Works like Glover's 
epic Leonidas are the dullest things that have ever been 
popular in England. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is charming on Oliver Goldsmith, 
Professor W. P. Ker writes eruditely on the Literary In- 
fluence of the Middle Ages; and of the other chapters, 
which cover every field of literature, we would single out for 
a special notice Mr. Previté Orton’s on Political Literature. 
Mr. Previté Orton bids fair to make a corner in the pamph- 
jeteers of the past. 

We suppose that it is no use to suggest that in future 
issues of the History the producers should change the dye 
of the bindings, which at present fades on one’s shelves at a 
terrible rate. 


LOST LEADERS 
Whigs and Whiggism: Political Writings by Benjamin 
Disraeli. Edited with an Introduction by Wiiu1am 
Hutcneon. Murray. 12s. net. 


Shortly before Mr. Disraeli became Young England's 
Darling, and many years before his interesting discovery of 
the British Empire, it was his fortune to contribute to the 
Morning Post and Times newspapers a number of political 
articles. Many men have done worse. He made Tory 
points in the decade following the Reform Act, 1832, and so 
far attracted attention that “ Fitzgerald says they drank my 
health in a bumper at Sir H. Hardinge’s on Saturday, and 
said ‘ He is the man.’”” That was nearly eighty years ago, 
and the Primrose League was still half a century away. 
The articles fulfilled their object to the extent of securing 
for Disraeli the aristocratic patronage of Lord Lyndhurst, 
and the heroic journalist was enabled to die nightly in last 
ditches provided for him by the noble lord. 

A pious industry has now collected these pieces and clothed 
them in a sober habit uniform with the volumes of the Life. 
Their collection is a characteristically modern enterprise. 
The note of the times (if they have arything so subdued as 
a note) is collecting. In an age when men cultivate the 
congregation of boot-jacks, door-knockers, and spittoons, 
it is not surprising if the wilder project of collecting news- 
paper-articles finds its adherents. Journalism is of its 
essence ephemeral, but so are snuff-boxes; and at a time 
when men accumulate pistols that have lost their locks and 
clocks that have lost their works it is not surprising if some 
bolder spirit collects jokes that have lost their points. 
That, apart from its admitted historical value, is the some- 
what dismal atmosphere of this book. It has the stale 
flavour of old election addresses. But for the Disraelian 
its value is considerable, as must be that of any by-product 
of the unhappily interrupted energies of the late Mr. Mony- 
penny. Its historical utility for the clear presentation of the 
discomfited Toryism of 1836 is respectable. Mr. Hutcheon 
has done the work of editing with great self-control; he 
has made his “‘ finds,”” but he exhibits them with a creditable 
suppression of the “ manie de Vinédit.” He is never a 
showman and almost always accurate, and the industry, with 
which he has made the discovery that Disraeli made the same 
joke once a year for three years, deserves the fullest credit. 

To say truth, Disraeli’s journalism is rather portentous 
stuff. The solemn personalities of his Open Letters, the 
Ciceronian march of his antitheses, and the majestic 
procession of a style which referred to O'Connell as “ the 
vagabond delegate of a foreign priesthood ” produce a 
feeling of amused awe. But embedded in the bombast of 
it all there are some astonishingly brilliant phrases: one 
feels that if only Disracli would not talk so loud, we might 
hear some good things. The recurring description of 
Melbourne’s leisured conduct in office (“‘ you might saunter 





away the remaining years of your now ludicrous existence, 
sipping the last novel of Paul de Kock, while lounging over 
a sundial ”’), the picture of Palmerston, “‘ the Great Apollo 
of aspiring understrappers,”” “menacing Russia with a 
perfumed cane,” and the comparison of Wellington to “the 
aquiline supremacy of the Cysars ” were worth preserving. 
But his John Russell is never right, and the letter to 
Brougham is an unsatisfactory shy at the widest target of 
the times. A more alarming section of the volume is filled 
with Disraeli’s exercises in political light verse. These 
were ceremoniously conducted in the Popian dignity of the 
heroic couplet. Wit at this period was attained by omitting 
the vowels. 

“From flippant F—nb—que down to priggish R-———” is 
the sort of line that convulsed our fathers ; and it cannot be 
denied that this method of openly concealed personalities 
gives the reader a pleasant sensation of being in the know. 
You feel that your neighbour is puzzling over R , whilst 
you and young Mr. Disraeli and the right people are politely 
appreciating the exclusive jest. But the couplets are 
occasionally pointed, and 





Beneath his fostering care exchequers thrive, 

Bright sage, who proves that two and two make five, 
is almost a flash of prophecy. The other minor pieces in 
the book are dialogues. Disraeli was not a master of the 
dialogue ; there is a John Bull, who says “ Hem” and 
** Fiddle-faddle,”’ and a self-conscious conversation between 
Tomkins and Jenkins. Of considerably greater interest is 
a series of articles in which the manner of Carlyle is deliber- 
ately parodied: “* Note ever, John, the difference between 
a true nation-cry and a sham nation-cry. Reform House of 
Commons, wise or unwise, true nation-cry ; Reform House 
of Lords, sham nation-cry.”’ 

The staceato Teutonism is not unskilfully caught, and a 
later passage is really good parody : “‘ Glory to the Masses ; 
choice, generous phrase! By no means inert or cloddish ; 
specially complimentary. What if said Papineau orators 
and writers, by some mischance of a lapsus lingue or 
damnable error of the press, do but omit the initial letter 
of that name, wherewith they have defined, and in a manner 
baptised, their countrymen?” Disraeli joins Swinburne 
in the excellent company of good parodists. 

An interesting feature of the whole collection is the 
astonishing modernity of the views and phrases. There is 
a family resemblance between Die-hards, whether their 
violent decease is a consequence of Reform or the Parlia- 
ment Act, and the contours of last ditches are strikingly 
similar, whatever may be the measure which they obstruct. 
Disraeli is at his most ironical in denunciation of “* the 
People” ; like all representatives of a minority he pours all 
his scorn on those who claim to speak for a majority, and like 
all reactionaries he confines his constitutional affections to 
enactments of an engaging remoteness. In “ The Vindica- 
tion of the English Constitution,” which is the most sub- 
stantial thing in the book, Disracli dedicated to Lord 
Lyndhurst a hundred pages of Tory constitutional theory. 
The rhapsodies, which are fortissimo about the Magna Carta, 
gradually diminish in volume until they reach the faintest 
acquiescence in the Whig Reform Act. The piece concludes 
with a lyrical demonstration that the Constitution of 1835 is 
a “compleie democracy,” which must have read strangely 
to the author of the Reform Act of 1867. This volume 
contains a number of interesting aphorisms, a stimulating 
and irritable series of lectures to Whig politicians, and a 


working theory of ‘Toryism. It also enshrines the 
amazing statement that Louis Philippe resembled 


William ITT. in his character. One might as well scandalise 
Mr. Hutcheon by comparing Disraeli to Simon de Montfort. 
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WALTER PATER 
Walter Pater. By Epwarp Tuomas. Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 
It is a pity that Mr. Thomas is so indefinite in his charm- 
ingly written study of Pater, for if there is a man of letters 
it is possible to estimate, it is surely that academic esthete. 
Pater may have ransacked the coffers of the Anton‘ne age for 
philosophy ; of the Renaissance for wonder, strangeness and 
colour ; of the Middle Ages for comeliness ; but it does not 
appear to us that there was as much mystery or “ strange- 
ness” in all his ten volumes as in the little finger of the 
Ancient Mariner, if we may use such an expression. For it is 
astonishing how shrivelled seems his reputation, once we 
refuse to be drugged by the narcotic of his style. Mr. Thomas 
devotes an elaborate chapter to Pater’s point of view and its 
developments. He describes how he passed from * spee- 
tatorship ” to the contemplation of men in noble attitudes 
and from the gospel of ‘“ experience ” to that of “ poetic 
passion.”” But what is the validity of such a plea, even if 
Pater made it himself? Life passed him by and his attitude 
to art was, as a rule, stationary —-crystallised, like that of a 
collector of choice paintings or a dealer in choice fabrics. 
As Gower was the secretary in the court of love, so Pater was 
the secretary in the court of exquisite sensations. He exa- 
mined them circumspectly and systematically, and then 
wrote them down. He did not espouse beauty; he only 
approved it. Pater’s interest in his own highly specialised 
forms of artistic creation is too nearly paralleled by the 
interest of the elderly beau towards the fashions. This is not 
so severe as it sounds, for Pater was certainly in his own line 
“ arbiter elegantiarum.” He had taste, even if it only ex- 
tended to the embroidery and properties of art, and he knew 
beauty when he saw it. The point is that he only saw it. 
It only passed before the retina of his eye; it was rarely— 
though occasionally, as in the Child in the House, he interfused 
spirit and sense—absorbed into any inward vision. And so 
this hyper-cultured moderate could never quite escape from 
the taint which vitiated so much of his work—a lack of re- 
sponsibility towards his art ; a fingering and trifling with a 
foree that admits of no compromise. The consequences of 
his self-conscious methods are portrayed most vividly in his 
style. Mr. Thomas says that “ it is meant for posterity and 
stands on foundations above the tides of time.” Posterity, 
so far as we can judge, will have none of it. A style so cum- 
brous and diffuse, so inconsequent, so much the slave of a 
limited, decorative, and airless vocabulary, so otiose and 
clause-beridden, requires a more stable sense of architecture to 
prevent the tides from washing over it. There are certain 
passages in Pater which will always be quoted in anthologies, 
passages in which he really got his reluctant team of images, 
parentheses, and commas into control, and in which clearly- 
seen beautiful things are put down in musical rhythm and 
exact language. Marius the Epicurean will always have a 
few readers in spite of its longueurs, for it was of importance 
in the literary history of its time. But the mass of Pater’s 
work is, we believe, already dead save to those who have 
too unquestioningly accepted a fetish of the last generation. 
Cameos are delightful things and the art of making them isa 
worthy art. But endeavours to carve cameos the size of the 
Elgin Marbles can never be pursued with success. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Pilgrim from Chicago. By CuristiAN TEARLE. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrim from Chicago is one of those eager, investigating 
Americans, fascinated by the memories that cling about London’s grave 
old Georgian houses and the streets of immemorial names, whose hobby 
is the tracing out of forgotten ways and changed localities and recon- 


structing the notable scenes of history or fiction. He has devised a new 
and cheerful method of making past London live and disclose the 
secrets she keeps wrapped up within her bricky bosom. He makes his 
perambulations accompanied by the lay figure of a respectable solicitor 
of Gray’s Inn, whose pleasant duty it is by timely enquiries and objec- 
tions to tap the stream of curious information which his friend is 
burning to let loose. So we have a series of one-sided talks in which, 
interspersed with the results of his topographical researches, we are 
regaled with scraps of Chaucer and Kipling, discussions on Tennyson's 
grammar and the assonances of Shakespeare’s sonnets, naive criticisms 
and vivid little pictures of the life of Stuart and Georgian days. 
Ifere is the method : 


If KXing Charles did, in fact, go to the Pickled Egg, the chances are 
he went through this court. The way from Whitehall was by the 
private road which crossed Holborn just below the Holborn Restaurant 
and skirted Gray’s Inn Gardens. He'd cross Gray’s Inn to Liquor- 
pond Street—Clerkenwell Road it is now. Liquorpond Street ran 
into Back Hill and Back Hill into Hockley-in-the-Hole. Town's End 
Lane was just round the corner. 


The Pickled Egg is a departed tavern in Clerkenwell where Charles I. 
is said to have eaten one of these savouries on his way to visit Nel! 
Gwynne at Bagnigge Wells. The prosaic neighbourhood of Clerkenwell 
takes on a new interest. 

But indeed there are no prosaic neighbourhoods in London. Try the 
hinterland of Bermondsey Wall and the congeries of narrow streets 
running south to Jamaica Road. ‘You will find it most sordidly dull! 
with its rows of mean shops and dwellings and its huge warehouses. 
But here the Pilgrim locates the site of Jacob’s Island, the sinister and 
desolate spot to which the unhappy Sikes crept to meet his horrible end. 
The course of the muddy ditch which surrounded it is perpetuated in 
the curves of the present streets and a builder's yard occupies the space 
on which stood the crazy habitation which was the scene of the tragedy. 

A visit to St. Olave’s, Hart Street—most delectable of London's 
lesser known sights, “with its antique air of grey austerity and 
repose ’"’—reminds us of the huge gash now being made in the City’s 
oldest commercial quarter, in the interests of utilitarianism and for the 
more dignified housing of the Port of London Authority. We may, 
perhaps, be duly grateful that the old church, which has stood for five 
centuries, with its memories of Pepys, called by Mr. Lucas “ the 
greatest Londoner of them all,” has been spared to stand yet a while 
longer, a quiet oasis in the desert of commercialism. 

Some of the best chapters in the book are those on the Temple, that 
radiant and perfect gem of old London, in which the haunts of Lamb and 
Johnson, Goldsmith and Fielding are minutely and lovingly traced out. 
Many interesting discoveries are made by careful investigation of the 
back premises, a matter in which topographers generally ure accused of 
being very negligent. ‘* It’s strange how few go round to the back,” he 
declares solemnly. And, on reflection, the saying becomes quite 
aphoristic. 

Altogether an interesting book, with good illustrations which really 
do illustrate the text. The conversational method becomes sometimes 
tedious and trivial, but, ** subject as aforesaid,” as the Pilgrim would 
say, the book is a real contribution to the topographical literature ot 
London. 





The South African Scene. By Vioter R. Manxuam. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 


The Conquest of the Desert. By Wittiam Macponatp. Werner 
Laurie. 


Some chapters of Miss Markham’s able sketch of the political and 
social problems of the new South Africa have already appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette, and those who read those articles will turn with 
interest to The South African Scene. ‘The labour difficulties in Natal 
are no sudden outbreak, and it is very interesting at the present 
moment to see how the Indian question presented itself to a very acute 
and dispassionate observer in 1912. One of Miss Markham’s fellow- 
travellers outward bound was Mr. Gokhale, who was on his way to 
South Africa to examine the grievances of British Indians in the Union. 
Miss Markham points out the root of the trouble from the South 
African standpoint: that the thrifty and industrious Indian with his 
low standard of requirements would, if his entry is unchecked, oust the 
European from whole branches of trade and industry. But she makes 
it clear that outbursts of racial hatred and efforts to crush the Indians 
by unjust and ill-considered measures will eventuate in nothing but 
general confusion, and that the extreme intolerant point of view of the 
colonial on the Asiatic question is absolutely incompatible with the 
corporate life of the Empire. And she warns us that if the equipoise 
between the interests of the white, the coloured, and the black races 
which make up the Empire is not justly maintained, if nothing ts 
regarded but cash values, the disintegration of the Empire is but 
question of time. 

In her book Miss Markham has something to say of the great improve 
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ment in South African agricultural methods. The sweeping bare of 
the country during the war was an evil thing, but the old bad buildings 
and machinery were gone, and an energetic Ministry of Agriculture has 
set to work to make South Africa, which in the early days of the mines 
was not even self-sufficing in food production, a great agricultural 
country. There is more detail about this new and important develop- 
ment in the optimistic and fascinating Conquest of the Desert of Mr. 
Macdonald, who is known colloquially to South Africans as ** Dry 
Mac,” because of his enthusiasm for “ dry ” farming. He would turn 
even the barren districts of Bechuanaland into fertile fields and gardens. 
His remedies for the present unproductiveness in the soil are afforesta- 
tion, the conservation of soil moisture, and, above all, closer settlement. 
Dry-farming means the conservation of soil moisture during drought 
by means of tillage and the growth of drought-resisting plants. It 
is a science that has long since been applied in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, 
and in North-Western India ; it must be applied to South Africa if the 
country is to support a great population, for it is in the agricultural, 
not in the mining, interest that the real future prosperity of South 
Africa rests. 


Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar. 
R.E. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Captain Craster was sent out in 1911 to undertake the survey of 
Pemba Island, a little to the north of Zanzibar. His narrative of his 
visit, which lasted nearly a year, contains several points of extreme 
interest. Amongst these are the translations of a few native cannibal 
songs, including a touching thing supposed to be sung by a woman who 
has sacrificed her son in order to provide a feast for her friends and 
neighbours, only to find in the end that her share of the dainty 
consisted of “‘ only a bone and a small piece of the spleen.” The 
natives of Pemba hold strong views on the subject of Europeans. They 
behave with perfect politeness, but can only with difficulty be induced 
either to sell food to or enter the employment of white men. Thei: 
system of boycott is very extensive and efficient, and gave Captain 
Crasker’s party a good deal of trouble. The population is a curious 
mixture of Mohammedan Arabs and East Africans, holding all manne: 
of strange beliefs in witchcraft and devils, but, as everywhere, very 
reticent on their account. The book is amply illustrated from the 
author's photographs. 


The Industrial Unrest and the Living Wage. Being a series of lectures 
given at the Inter-denominational Summer School held at Swan- 
wick, June 28th to July 5th, 1913. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Wituiam Tempte, M.A. The Collegium, 92 St. George's 
Square, S.W., and P. S. King & Co. 2s. net. 

Symposia on social and political questions have been so common in 
recent years that one is hardly inclined to give an a priori welcome to 
a new volume of this character. But a considerable number of the 
contributions to this report of the proceedings of the Inter-denomina- 
tional Summer School are of outstanding merit. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed’s essay on ** The Distinction between Earnings and Income ” 
is an excellent statement of the inevitability of a large measure of com- 
munistic provision and receipts other than wages under any just 
system of the distribution of wealth. Those who imagine that there 
is a necessary antithesis between movements for increased wages on 
the one hand and, on the other, State provision in money or kind, 
not in return for services rendered, should study this clear application 
of the theory of distribution to practical social policy. Mr. J. J. 
Mallon’s account of ** The Minimum Wage in Practice ~ is the best 
description of the working of the Trade Boards Act which has ve! 
appeared. Miss Constance Smith, writing under the title of ** Wage 
Movements in Other Countries,” gives an accurate account of the 
approximations to the legal minimum wage in the shape of Bills or 
newly-adopted Acts in Germany, France, Belgium, Austria, and the 
United States. This, again, is the best existing summary in English 
of the present position of the minimum wage question outside the 
British Empire. Miss M. T. Rankin’s essay on the minimum wage in 
Australia and New Zealand is critical, and certainly cannot be neglected 
by future students of the problem. The remaining essays are divided 
between moral or religious examinations of the living wage question 
on the one hand and economic studies of it on the other. The anony- 
mous editor of the volume is to be congratulated on a useful piece of 
work. 


By Captain J. E. Crasrer, 


Poverty : a Study of Town Life. By B. Seenoum Rowntree. Nelson. 
Is. net. 
We welcome this handy little edition of Mr. Rowntree’s study of 
social conditions in York. The book is one that no student of the social 
problems of to-day can afford to neglect. 


Life, Emotion, and Intellect. By Cyrit Bruyn ANprEews. Unwin. 
5s. net. 

This little essay may be best described as a protest against the 

convention of imputing importance to academic estimates of psycho- 





logical values. Mr. Andrews insists that life is too varied to be tabu- 
lated. 


The Fingerpost (Sections I. and I1.). Published for the Students’ 
Careers Association by the Central Bureau for the Employment 


of Women, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London. 6d. 
each. 


Fathers and mothers of ** revolting * daughters, as well as the young 
women themselves, are catered for in The Fingerpost. This is an 
occasional publication by “the Students’ Careers Association.” 
Section I. affords, in 70 pages, an extremely practical survey of the 
posts and opportunities open to young women in the different branches 
of Government and Municipal service, Poor Law and philanthropic 
work, secretarial appointments, C.O.S. and “ settlements,” “ welfare 
work” and rent collecting. Section II., on “The Choice of a 
University,” summarises, in 56 pages, the opportunities offered for 
women’s training in all the universities of the United Kingdom. The 
volume of “* up to date " information here given on women’s independent 
careers is a social portent. 


THE CITY 


HE past year has been one of the gloomiest ex- 
perienced within the memory of most of us, so far 
as the course of prices of investment securities is 

concerned, there having been a steady shrinkage of values to 
the very end. The previous year showed a big fall in invest- 
ment securities, but 1913 has been much worse. The 887 
representative securities, of the prices of which the Bankers’ 
Magazine kecps a monthly record, had fallen to an aggregate 
value at the end of 1912 of £3,526,850,000, but at the end of 
1913 their market value had fallen to £3,341,085,000, a net 
decrease of 5-2 per cent. during twelve months—an enormous 
all-round fall. During the year Consols have fallen 3} per 
cent., London County Council 3 per cent. Stock has fallen 
t? per cent., and Bank of England Stock 8 per cent. Of 
twenty-four representative Home Rail stocks, five show a 
rise, and nineteen a fall on the year. Among American 
Common Stocks falls have been tremendous, most of them 
between 10 and 20 per cent., and among Forcign Rails the 
Brazil Railway and the various Mexican lines show a tre- 
mendous drop, whilst Canadian Pacific Common has fallen 
28}, although this is in part accounted for by bonuses of the 
description already described in these columns. If only on 
account of the extent of the fall a revival appears overdue, 
and although nothing sensational in this direction is to be 
looked for during the next month or two, on account of the 
large number of new issues that are coming along, I shall be 
much surprised if a year hence does not show considerable 
appreciation in the price of most securities. 


ae * “* 


When I wrote last weck that the British market was not 
going to be closed to Loans of New South Wales, despite the 
return to power of a Labour Government with an avowed 
policy of vast expenditure, I did not think that the accuracy 
of the statement was so soon to be proved. On Thursday of 
this week, however, the prospectus was issued of £3,000,000 
New South Wales Stock for the purpose of purchasing and 
constructing rolling stock for the State railways and to meet 
the cost of duplicating portions of the main trunk lines. The 
issue price is 96 per cent., but as payments are spread over 
January, February, and March, whereas a full six months’ 
interest will be paid on July Ist, the interest bonus equals 
about 10s., which reduces the actual price to 95} per cent. 
at which the return is £4 3s. 9d. per cent. This renders the 
loan the most attractive of Trustee Stocks, for the yield on 
the Canadian Government 4 per cent. Loan at the present 
price is £4 3s. 3d. per cent., and on the New Zealand 4 per 
cent. Loan £4 2s. 6d. per cent. The fact that this loan has 
to be paid off at par in 1962 should render it more or less 
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HEALTH TALKS. 


Nervous DisoRDERS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 


Eight people out of every ten have some form of nervous 
weakness. They may not realise it, but they have it all 
the same. Sooner or later, they suffer from one or other 
of the innumerable symptoms which mark this condition. 


Thus, one person may suffer from sleeplessness, another 
from loss of memory, others from depression, constant 
fatigue, inability to fix the attention for any length of 
time on a given subject, “‘ jumping,” or twitching of 
different parts of the body, and so on, in endless variety. 


The great cause of nervous disorders is the too rapid 
using up of the body’s store of phosphorus, a sufficiency of 
which, as everyone knows, is an absolute essential for 
health. It is when we begin to make overdrafts on the 
body’s phosphorus that nervous suffering ensues, and it 
is only stopped when these overdrafts have been made up 
by restoring the phosphorus. 


Ordinary phosphorus, however, and the common drugs 
which contain it are almost useless. The phosphorus must 
be in the form known as “ organic”’ and in “ chemical 
combination,”’ as the doctors say. The only satisfactory 
form of phosphorus which answers these requirements is 
Sanatogen, the great revitalising and reinvigorating nerve- 
food. It contains “ organic’’ phosphorus, ‘ chemically 
combined” with the body-building part of pure cow’s 
milk, which nourishes the tissues very powerfully. 
Sanatogen is, therefore, the ideal preparation for all 
sufferers from any nervous condition. 


REMARKABLE MEDICAL AND SOCIAL STATEMENTS. 


Over nineteen thousand doctors have already testified 
in writing to its value, and the number increases daily. 

Sanatogen is used by the best-known people in the 
country. 

A list of the famous users of Sanatogen would fill several 
columns of this paper. As an example of their statements, 
here is what Sir Luke White, M.P., writes : “‘ My experience 
of Sanatogen confirms the medical opinion; there is no 
longer that feeling of fatigue which one previously 
experienced, but there follows from its use a distinct 
restorative effect.”’ 


Every important medical journal in the world has 
printed articles on Sanatogen’s remarkable power in 
nervous disorders. The Medical Press and Circular states : 
‘“‘ Sanatogen is a perfectly ideal food for feeding the brain- 
cells, and in all cases acts as a powerful stimulant to the 
nervous system. The wonders brought about by this 
preparation are no less manifold than amazing.” 


Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., M.D., etc., Medical Officer 
of Health and Public Analyst, Dublin, writes : ‘‘ Sanatogen 
is a substance of the highest nutritive value, containing, 
as it does, a large amount of organic phosphorus—that is, 
phosphorus which is offered to the tissues in exactly the 
form in which it can be easily absorbed. It is an excellent 
nerve food.” 


A FREE SAMPLE OFFERED. 


A Free Sample will be sent to every reader who writes, 
mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN, to A. Wulfing & Co., 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C. With the Sample will 
be sent, free, an interesting little Book containing advice 
which, if followed, will materially improve every sufferer 
from nervous disorders and debility. 


Sanatogen, which can be obtained of all Chemists, from 
Is. gd. to gs. 6d. per tin, always effects a wonderful change 
for the better in every nervous case. It will do so in your 
case, there is no doubt of that. Write for a Sample to-day. 





immune from the continual dropping away in price that has 
been the fate of Consols and other non-redeemable stocks, 
such as Railway Companies’ Debentures, which have been 
more affected by the rise in the value of money than stocks 
which have to be paid off within a fixed period. It will be 
interesting to see whether the public will take much of this 
loan, or whether it will adopt the same attitude as it has in 
previous instances, of waiting until after the issue and pur- 
chasing at a discount. People in a position to judge think 
that on this occasion the public may take half or even more 
ofthe loan. Inany case, the Government receives its money, 
for the loan has been underwritten for a commission of 1 per 
cent. 
* a 


Opinions differ as to whether agriculture is an industry 
suitable to large units or whether it is adapted only to la 
petite culture, but there can be no doubt that the raising of 
stock and the production of wool are most successfully carried 
out by large companies. An example is afforded by the 
Australian Pastoral Co., Ltd., whose report and accounts 
for the twelve months ended June 30th last was recently 
issued. This company values its freehold and leaschold 
estates in Queensland at £1,290,000, and during the year its 
earnings amounted to £266,000, which, after deduction of 
management and working expenses, left a profit of no less 
than £124,800. At the annual general meeting, held on 
December 22nd, the chairman stated that the company at 
the end of June had 562,994 sheep and 56,486 head of cattle. 
The outlook was good, the wool market being in a very 
healthy condition, and benefit is expected from the fact that 
the American duties on wool have now been removed. The 
demand for fat stock is now greater than ever, and is likely 
to continue and increase, for the older and more densely 
populated countries of Europe seem every year to be less able 
to supply at reasonable prices the meat which their people 
require, and now the United States instead of exporting has 
entered the field as a buyer and is drawing more and more 
meat from Australia. The company’s success is not achieved 
without hindrance, for the list of pests mentioned by the 
chairman is formidable. The company spent £2,410 last 
year on fighting rabbits, and also killed during that period 
228 dingoes, 1,514 emus, 514 wild pigs, and 133 foxes, whilst 
it also had to contend with a plague of blow-flies and ticks. 
Leaving the animal kingdom, we are also informed that the 
most considerable of the vegetable pests is prickly pear, to 
fight which the company last year spent £5,500. The Queens- 
land Government is conducting a number of experiments in 
the endeavour to find new methods of destruction of this un- 
wanted fruit. At its present price of 953, the Ordinary stock 
of the Australian Pastoral Co., based on the last dividend of 
8 per cent., yields £8 10s. 6d. per cent. and appears an attrac- 
tive -emi-speculative investment. 


* * a 


In this column on October 11th I gave a curious extract 
from the interim report of the Rio Tinto Co., one of the 
great copper mines of the world, relating to the “ professional 
agitators, Socialists and Syndicalists ” who had been trying 
to upset labour, and had brought sections of the men out on 
strike. In the December issue of the Mining Magazine, the 
Huelva correspondent of that journal states that the strike is 
over, but that its political object has been fully attained, 
Socialist councillors having been returned for the Municipali- 
ties of Rio Tinto and Nerva. (It should perhaps be added 
that Rio Tinto is in Spain.) He states that in future, instead 
of controlling absolutely those Municipalities by its own 
nominees, the Rio Tinto Co. will be faced by hostile majori- 
ties in both townships inhabited by its workpeople and 
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situated within its own estate. What are things coming to ? 
We shall have tenants voting against their landlords next ! 
It is calculated that the strike has cost the company at least 
£200,000 without taking into account the loss of production. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Colorado Nitrate.—At one time shareholders in this company could 
have sold their £1 shares for about £18 ; to-day they are quoted at 
£5. In 1905-6 it paid a dividend of 40 per cent., but latterly only a 
modest 5 per cent. has been forthcoming. For the year ended June 
30th, 1913, the company’s fortunes mended somewhat, and it paid 
7 per cent. It is steadily redeeming its debentures at the rate of 
£12,000 per annum, which is good, and there are now only £54,000 
outstanding. By this time everybody knows that the Chilean nitrate 
industry is a gamble. As free competition between the companies 
working the deposits would ruin half the undertakings, the output is 
restricted by a “ ring,’ which allows a certain quota of tons to each 
company. The “ring” has control for an agreed number of years. 
On the expiry of each term there is always trouble with the more 
active companies before another arrangement can be fixed up, and 
share quotations flutter accordingly. Nervous investors should not 
hold shares in such concerns ; it shortens their days. 


Carreras.—** Black Cat” for luck! The company appears to be 
making headway, although profits for the year ended October, 1913, 
show no proportional increase over the previous period. Nevertheless, 
after paying 6 per cent. on its Preference shares it distributes a 10 per 
cent. dividend among the Ordinary. The company appears to be 
controlled by the chairman, Mr. Bernhard Baron, from whom it has 
just purchased his cigarette business for £90,000 in fully-paid shares. 
The balance sheet and directors’ report are not very explanatory. 
What, for instance, has become of the Canadian * Carreras” Co., 
which once figured among the assets? Goodwill, trade-marks, and 
patents now stand at £202,000. This is almost 50 per cent. of the 
entire assets. ‘The increase since last year is £55,000. Is this part of 
the assets of the ‘“‘ Carreras and Marcianas Cigarette Co.” paid for by 
the before-mentioned 90,000 shares? We hope the shareholders 
received the accounts of this company before they sanctioned the pur- 
chase. Holders of Ordinary shares might do worse than take a fair 
profit on their investment when they can get it. 


Worthington & Co.—We have no complaints to make against this 
company’s ale, which is excellent ; but its balance sheet leaves much 
to be desired from the point of view of the investor. Only the bare 
trading profit is given ; the income from investments, and loans valued 
at over £1,000,000, is concealed, and the dividend paid on the Ordinary 
shares is not published, possibly because they are all held ** privately ” 
—i.c., by members of the Board and their friends. There is a Reserve 
Account of £250,000 and some Special Reserves, as to which nothing 
is known by the shareholders. Presumably depreciation is written off 
the £800,000 fixed assets, but the word is not mentioned in the balance 
sheet, to which is attached neither Trading nor Profit and Loss Account. 
Nevertheless, one of the best firms of auditors in the world declares 
that the company has presented the shareholders with a “ true and 
correct view of the state of the company’s affairs "—i.e., according to 
the best of the auditors’ knowledge, after all obscure points had been 
explained to them and they had examined the company’s books ! 
For what reason is there so much concealment ? Would the employees 
want higher wages if they knew the actual profits ? 


Santiago Nitrate——A disappointing company! Profit has fallen 
from £11,690 to £4,227, and there is again no dividend for share- 
holders—for the third year in succession. (Fifteen per cent. was paid 
in 1908.) The company is depleted of working capital, and the return 
of £1 of capital per share in 1912 appears to have been ill-judged. 
we new plant working better results for current year may be 
obtained. 


Birmingham Small Arms.—Steady progress marks this company’s 
career. The year’s profit of £188,000 compares with £178,000 for 
the previous year, and 15 per cent. (as before) is paid on the Ordinary 
shares. Two years ago the company took over the Daimler Co., 
and has turned it into a highly successful concern. The General 
Reserve amounts to £300,000, and a Machinery Reserve of £50,000 
has been formed. To finance its growing business a new issue of 
£500,000 6 per cent. *‘ B”’ Preference shares has been made, which are 
a fair investment of their class. The company will apparently do well 
in the current financial year. : 


A. Darracg (1905).—This company started its career with a dividend 
of 25 per cent., but for the year ended September, 1912, Ordinary 
shares received nil. So the shareholders appointed a committee to 
look into matters, and some radical changes were made in the Board 
and management. In 1912-13 great improvement was made, although 
again nothing was paid on Ordinary. But profits are on the up-grade, 
and a dividend for the current financial year appears almost certain. 
The company’s new models are very successful, and the works are full 
of orders. There are ample funds in hand. The company’s shares, 
however, are favourite gambling counters, and the quotations fluctuate 
within wide limits. The Ordinary (£1) shares have been as high as 
£33; a week ago they were £1}, and have since touched £1§. 








BRITISH HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED). 


A SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES 


ON THE 


History, Theory & Practice 
of Homeceopathy 


will be given during the Winter at Headquarters, 
Chalmers House, 43 Russell Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAYS, at 5 p.m. 


The Third Lecture to be en January l4th, 1914, 
By C. E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.) 


Admission Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 














NVALIDS and others.—Superior Home, with trained nurse. Kindest care 
I of the aged. Chronic casetaken. Highest medical references. Hamp- 
stead district. Terms moderate.—F. G., 85, Chichele Road, Cricklewood, 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 


School, York. 





UTHORS —Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
é interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"' 
c/o JouN H. Rupin & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C, 





YPEWRITING.—All branches of Work undertaken by Miss MAUDE 
F. GATLIFF, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed.—Telephone 4353 Central. 





RTISTIC DRESSMAKING.—Simple and Beautiful Gowns at Reason- 
able Prices. Embroidered in Original Designs. Each dress is 
specially thought out, and made becoming to the face and figure of the 
wearer. Embroidered Gowns from Three Guineas. Closed Saturdays.— 
Madame IRIs, 42 Rathbone Place, W. 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 


BEING THE 


REPORT OF THE FABIAN RURAL ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE, prepared by the Chairman, 


HENRY D. HARBEN, 


Of which a portion was published as a Supplement to THE NEW STATESMAN on August 2nd. 
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